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The Example of Washington in New Jersey 
in the Revolution as a Living Force in 
Our National Life To-day 


Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE Passaic VALLEY CHAPTER OF THE 
New Jersey Society 8. A. R., Sumit, N. J., Jan. 20th, 1916. 


By Jostan C. Pumpreniy, A. M., LL.B., Historian Empire State 
Society 8S. A. R. 


DEEM it a privilege to have lived in the last sixty years, 
for there has been no such wonderful period of progress in 
all recorded time; and the ten years that I spent in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, I deem the most helpful of all, because 

there I was in close touch with the records of Washington while 
he had his headquarters in the Ford mansion. And it was there 
I found an object lesson which gave me a mental awakening and 
a knowledge of American history, all of which I turned to good 
account, when in 1889, I joined with a few other Jerseymen in or- 
ganizing this patriotic society, which now has chapters in nearly 
every state of the Union. 

Of all the events of this wonderful sixty years, the greatest is 
the present war in Europe, the most colossal of all the centuries, 
engaging over half the population of the globe, and in which the 
democratic ideas and fundamental principles of our western 
world—yes, even civilization itself—are threatened with destruc- 
tion; and thus it is that we in America are confronted with a 
problem of the most vital national and international importance. 
For, as President Wilson has said, we are the ‘‘ Trustees of Civil- 
ization’’—yes, and the custodians of the ark of the covenant of 
human rights—of justice and liberty for the whole world. And, 
therefore, it is our first duty to defend it if attacked, as well as 
our homes and our honor as a nation. 


(2) 
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In 1861, when on his way to be made President, Abraham Lin- 
coln said, in a speech at Trenton: 

‘‘It was not the mere matter of separation of the colonies from 
the motherland, but that sentiment in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which gave liberty, not only to the people of this coun- 
try, but, as they hoped, to all the world for all future time.’’ 

And so it is that to-day we are forced, whether or no, in this 
crisis of world affairs, to possess ourselves not only of a national 
spirit but an international mind, and to realize the fact that the 
Allies, and heroic little Belgium and Serbia, are giving their lives 
for the principles upon which our republic was founded. No mat- 
ter for what other reasons they were driven to war at the begin- 
ning, the fact remains that upon their victory or defeat hangs 
the ultimate fate of democracy in the world and even civilization 
itself. In this cyclonic upheaval, we cannot if we would be self- 
centred, isolated, or even neutral in spirit. 

To those few who are now uselessly crying peace, and even 
‘“neace at any price,’’ we may well reply: Suppose that in those 
fateful days at Trenton, Princeton and Monmouth—when Amer- 
ica’s independence was trembling in the balance— Washington, 
at the head of his half-fed, half-clothed army, had been asked to 
stop the contest, what would have been his answer? He would 
have replied, ‘‘No,’’ and with indignation, just as did his com- 
missioners to Lord Howe in 1776; just as the Allies are replying 
to the pacifists to-day. 

Those were wonderful years in the history of New Jersey, as a 
colony and as a state. For then the question whether the sacred 
traditions of English freedom and equal rights, from Magna 
Charta down, should be preserved or lost, was awaiting an an- 
Swer. 

In 1776—two days before the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence at Philadelphia—New Jersey’s Legislature issued at 
Burlington its Declaration of Rights and a new Constitution ; and 
thereafter, here, within a radius of fifty miles, was the strategic 
centre and headquarters of American resistance. By an army al- 
most reduced to extremity, Philadelphia was saved, Pennsylvan- 
ia protected, and an implacable enemy laid under the necessity of 
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quitting all thought of acting on the offensive in order to defend 
itself. ) 

Of the great commander himself, says Gladstone: “‘No nobler 
figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s life’’; and it was 
in those fateful days in New Jersey—the darkest before the dawn 
—that the character of the man was most severely tried and his 
great attributes as a leader of men made manifest. 

And ’tis his great example that should guide us to-day in our 
plannings to defend ourselves against any and all possible as- 
saults, whether from enemies across the sea or alien, hierarchial 
and political powers, as well as hired emissaries within our own 
borders. 

Washington said: ‘‘If we desire to avoid insult we must be able 
to repel it, and if we desire to secure peace, it must be known we 
are at all times ready for war. The rank due the United States 
among nations will be withheld, or absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness.’’ 

And furthermore, as to the enemies within, note the words of 
President Wilson: ‘‘The gravest threats against our peace and 
safety have been uttered within our borders, and property has 
been destroyed by ‘hyphenated’ citizens, who have poured the 
poison of disloyalty into the very arteries of our national life.’’ 

Now, we compatriots of the S. A. R. hold as a fundamental truth 
that no man can be a true American who owes allegiance to any 
power, be it secular, or ecclesiastical, which claims temporal su- 
perrority over his conscience and his obligations to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. ‘‘ America First!’’ is our watchward. 

Mr. Hamilton Mabie, an author of rare talent and your dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen, gives us this virile word of counsel and 
warning: ‘‘Nobody wants war, but we cannot tolerate national 
cowardice.’’ 

And to those who hold that we will be in no danger after this 
war is over, because no nation in Hurope will be in shape to make 
any attack on us, I would say: these persons are ignoring historic 
precedents and even the history of our own country. 

After the close of the Civil War we had able generals and a 
large body of veteran soldiers, and when Maxamilian, an Aus- 
trian prince, with the aid of French soldiers, was trying to make 
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himself emperor of Mexico, our demand upon France being 
backed by a veteran army under General Grant, compelled that 
country to abandon Mexico altogether. Also, in like manner, we 
compelled England to pay for the damage wrought to our com- 
merce by the Alabama, and we forced Kurope to respect the Mon- 
roe Doctrine when it was asserted for the protection of Mexico. 

Without doubt, there would have been no war with Spain on 
Cuba’s account if we had possessed an adequate army and navy, 
for in that case Spain would never have dared to oppose the 
United States. 

Mr. Oliver in his book ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle,’’ says the war ‘‘might 
have been avoided if Britain had given heed to the numerous 
warnings coming from Germany and had been prepared. The 
war was not inevitable preordained or even biologically neces- 
Sary.’’ 

I don’t believe Germany will be victorious, but if she should be, 
can anyone here suppose she will be in no condition, if she is in 
the mood, to attempt to make larger that place in the sun which 
success on the continent will insure to her? The truth is that a 
German triumph will place the Monroe Doctrine in greater peril 
than at any other time since it was first formulated. 

Now, as to the way we should prepare ourselves for peace with 
honor or war without dishonor. Our legislators are divided as to 
what is the best plan for raising the army to a proper State of ef- 
ficiency. But most are agreed that we may do well to copy the 
Swiss system of a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms as 
by such means we would benefit the citizen and help to unify the 
interests of our forty-eight States and weld together the forty or 
more different nationalities that make what has been called an 
“International Colony of Transients.”’ 

The opponents of Secretary Garrison’s plan of a Continental 
Army contend for a large regular army as a first line of defense, 
and that the national guard in the forty-eight States can be re- 
cruited more easily than can a hybrid half inactive body like the 
Continentals. On the other hand our Secretary of War says: 
‘<The one thing that has always prevented military progress has 
been these state systems. The militia always stands in the 
way, its officers saying that they wished to be the only body out- 
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side the Federal army. Now, if you put them on the Federal pay- 
roll—especially if, as suggested, you expand them to any such 
strength as the 400,000 which are necessary—you will simply be 
building up an organization that will oppose anything that will 
come between them and their Federal pay and will prevent any 
building up of a rational, effective military system of defence.’’ 

‘‘H'yom the earliest times all those who gave intelligent consid- 
eration of the question have advocated the continental army plan. 
The first Secretary of War, General Knox, submitted a plan of 
universal military training of a citizen army. 

‘‘In 1805 President Jefferson, in collaboration with this Secre- 
tary of War, General Dearborn, proposed a practically identical 
plan. His proposals failed in Congress because, as he wrote on 
April 27, 1806: ‘A diversity of ideas, however, among the mem- 
bers, arising from partiality to local systems, defeated that.’ 

‘“« After the humiliating and disastrous experiences of our land 
forces in the war of 1812, Jefferson, on September 9, 1814, speak- 
ing with respect to the inefficiency displayed in that war, wrote: 
‘Our people are too happy at home to enter into regular service, 
and we cannot be defended but by making every citizen a soldier.’ 

‘‘This proves most forcibly,’’ said Jefferson, the necessity of 
obliging every citizen to be a soldier. This must be the case of 
every free state. 

‘‘Numerous similar proposals have proceeded from former Sec- 
retaries of War, and they have all failed because of a diversity of 
ideas among the members of Congress arising from partiality for 
local systems. 

‘‘The lesson is perfectly clear that until we entirely abandon 
the idea of relying upon the impossible system of state troops for 
national defence we can never build a system upon any founda- 
tion that will endure or that will stand the strain of war. 

‘‘Tt seems plain that we must classify all our male citizens of 
fitage and physique to serve as soldiers and make military in- 
struction a regular part of our educational system, and we shall 
never feel safe as a nation until this is done.’’ 

The Resolution I sent to you in December last, and which you 
passed at your Board meeting, advocated the principle of wni- 
versal military service by the entire manhood of the country as 
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an obligation of citizenship—either personal service with the col- 
ors on the part of those physically fit, as provided for in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, or else by financial contributions from those un- 
able to serve in person, to be Applicable solely to the military and 
naval services of the country. 

When in Switzerland, I found that this system worked well; and 
the manhood service interfered but slightly with the occupations 
of the individual, say for only about eleven days in the year; and 
the annual cost to the people per man was $16.77, whereas here 
the cost for the up-keep of the soldier of the regular army is $1,- 
150— quite a difference. 

As 850,000 men each year attain the age of 21 in the United 
States, with this Swiss system the country would each year se- 
cure 400,000 men with ninety days’ training. The men drafted at © 
19 9would be free from military obligation at 25, and yet we would 
have an army sufficiently numerous and trained to be effective, 
and it would be entirely under federal control. Such a plan 
would secure what is sorely needed unity of responsibility and 
authority. 

Admiral Peary goes even further and advocates the istalla- 
tion of a system that would enable a state as much exposed as 1s 
New York, or New Jersey, on its own initiative to place half a mil- 
lion trained soldiers on her borders in forty-eight hours. 

‘‘This permits,’’ says the Admiral, ‘‘action at once, pending 
legislation by Congress for the nation, which must of necessity be 
slow, and admits and allows many of the more exposed and vitally 
interested states to begin educating and training their men im- 
mediately without waiting for the more apathetic states.’’ 

Prof. R. U. Johnston, of Harvard, favors this idea. He says: 

‘‘The fortification of the Jersey coast 1s now in contemplation 
by the Navy and War departments. Such fortifications would 
primarily be designed to protect Philadelphia and New York 
from a landing force, thus filling a gap in our coast defences that 
has long been a source of grave concern to American military ex- 
perts. 

‘“The details of the plan provide for the establishment of a sub- 
marine base at Barnegat Bay, an aviation base near Lakewood, 
the fortification of Sea Girt and another point between Barnegat 
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Bay and Cape May, and the construction of military highways 
parallel with the coast in these districts. These precautions dove- 
tailing with the fortifications at Sandy Hook and Delaware Bay, 
would doubtless strengthen the defences of this city and New 
York and while not absolutely guaranteeing immunity from at- 
tack, would probably discourage an attacking force from attempt- 
ing a landing within striking distance of either city.’’ 

‘‘A year ago last August,’’ Admiral Peary says, ‘‘Switzerland 
—a particularly peaceful, commercial, non-militaristic little re- 
public, with an area about twice that of Massachusetts and a pop- 
ulation about the same as that state, 4,000,000—at a sudden call 
placed 400,000 trained citizen-soldiers on her frontiers in forty- 
eight hours.”’ 

Even if the United States were never obliged to call its soldiers 
to the front, the benefits derived from this training and instruc- 
tion would make of them better equipped citizens, both mentally 
and physically, he declares. 

I was educated in a military school and know how greatly its 
discipline benefited me, and how, when at home in the summer 
from the Law School, this military instruction enabled me to 
drill scores of farmers’ sons, so that they readily enlisted and 
went to the front to fight for the Union. 

I hope the time is coming when we shall have military drill in 
all our public schools, colleges and universities. Some of these 
hke my alma mater—Rutgers—and the universities of Cornell, 
of California and of Minnesota, are thus already equipped and 
find the system most beneficial to all the students. And Harvard 
is to have a definite course on military science and training. 

And now another word about Washington as our guide to-day. 
In what I have so far said, you will note that I lay stress upon 
the attitude of mind that Washington had toward the people here 
and abroad, and his acumen and wisdom not only as to needs of 
the army, but equally so as to the navy. 

Under date of ‘‘ Morristown, April 17, 1780,’’ Washington, in 
writing to the President of Congress on naval matters, says: 

““Considering the position of these states, a fleet is essential to 
our system of defense, and the plan the enemy are now preparing 
of attacking points remote from each other will make us feel our 
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disadvantage in a striking manner, and may be fatal if our allies 
are not able to afford us naval succor.’’ 

Our need is just as great to-day as it was in 1779, when the 
British threatened us from their base of operations at Castine on 
Massachusetts Bay. And also, as to the attack on points remote 
from each other, we are reminded of the fact that, while our coast 
defenses are among the most formidable in the world, we are 
short, says the War Department, 530 officers and nearly 11,000 
men, and there are batteries which cost $41,000,000 which are at 
present without trained personnel to man them. Also, mobile 
howitzer batteries of 16-inch guns, to be fired from railroad cars 
or motor-trucks, are needed. 

In a memorandum given Lieut. Col. John Laurens on his start-, 
ing from France, Washington says: ‘‘ Next to a loan of money, 
a constant naval superiority on these coasts is the object most 
interesting. This would instantly reduce the enemy to a difficult 
defensive, and, by removing all prospects of extending their ac- 
quisitions, would take away the motwes for prosecuting the war. 
Indeed, it is not to be conceived how they would subsist a large 
force in this country if we had the command of the seas.’’ 

As we re-read Washington’s communications at this time to 
Congress and the French Admirals, our allies, we realize how 
completely he believed our ultimate success to depend on sea 
power. Six months later, de Grasse’s fleet arrived in Lynn Hav- 
en Bay and the curtain rose on the last great act of the drama. 
Cornwallis was hemmed in and had to surrender, and the French 
fleet was the determining factor in giving us the victory. And 
to-day it is plain that British navalism has already proved its 
superior power over German militarism. 

We are confronting to-day the most serious problem that has 
arisen in our country for half a century, for we have endured at 
the hands of the Central Empires of Europe, in the murdering 
of our innocent citizens on the high seas and criminal attacks up- 
on our factories and shipping, injuries far greater and more wan- 
ton than were the acts of oppression in opposing which our thir- 
teen feeble colonies did not hesitate to challenge the power of a 
great nation. 

As I stand here I recall the times when, as President of the New 
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Jersey S. A. R., I spoke at Trenton, at Monmouth and at Spring- 
field, of those crucial battles in the Revolution. How heroically 
our forefathers then fought for the principles for which men and 
women across the sea are now sacrificing all that they possess! I 
trust that our Legislators at Washington will follow their exam- 
ple. 

In a very able summing up of the present situation a certain 
journalist says: 

‘‘H'rom the morning of Lexington and Concord to the days be- 
fore Santiago and in Manila Bay, America has meant something 
to the world. It has meant something more than an opportunity 
to make money, to live outside the hardships and restraints im- 
posed upon other nations and people. It has meant to succeeding 
generations the promise and the purpose to stand squarely and 
unflinchingly for certain principles, to dare all, to brave all, to 
endure all, that things that were more than life, than comfort, 
than dollars, might endure in the world, and that the great experi- 
ment in democracy which we were making in the Western world 
might be an example and a service to all mankind. 

‘‘Because principles and ideals meant something to them be- 
yond life, beyond ease and prosperity, the farmers rallied on Lex- 
ington Common, the men of all New England went to Bunker 
Hill, the men of the Thirteen Colonies endured the long strain of 
the Revolution and the terrible hardships of Valley Forge. One 
generation of Americans after another, succeeding to the honors 
and the estate of their fathers, has carried forward the tradition. 
They have fought at home and abroad, not to add provinces, not 
to impose the will of their country upon alien peoples, but that 
there might live at home and abroad those principles which were 
to them the meaning of their country. 

‘‘Our great-grandfathers fought that there might live in the 
Western Hemisphere that freedom which their ancestors had 
fought for and won on British fields. Our fathers fought that 
the great nation that had grown up beyond the Atlantic might 
continue, that it might endure unbroken and that within its bord- 
ers there should be no human slavery. In our own time, thou- 
sands of Americans took up their arms that there might be an end 
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in Cuba to a tyranny beyond defense—an insult to all the things 
that America meant to the world and to Americans. 

‘‘Out of the struggle and the sacrifice of nearly a century and 
a half of common effort, out of the sufferings and the devotion of 
millions, there had grown up a vision and an ideal, something at 
once clear and indefinable, something that America meant to all 
of its own children, something that each of its sons and daughters 
was resolved that it should mean to the world, something to which 
they dedicated their lives and their possessions, a cause, a pur- 
pose and a national ideal.’’ 

And this ideal must and will be made a reality, for we have 
the right on our side, and when this holocaust of blood and slaugh- 
ter is ended, we shall be strong enough to foster every good move- . 
ment, which will tend to establish a world court of arbitration 
with an adequate and efficient force to back up and carry out its 
decisions. 

To refer again to the matter of military training in our schools 
and colleges, Prof. W. E. Hocking, of Harvard University, says: 

‘*Military training should be a logical part of college instruc- 
tion. No man exists primarily for the sake of defending him- 
self—he exists for the sake of doing things. The same is true of 
nations. Among the things which a man may be called on to do 
are the helping and protecting of others. We Americans have 
passed our national infancy; it is no longer our chief biological 
function to feed, fatten and protect ourselves. 

‘‘Unless we wish to invite national atrophy and decline, we 
must make up our minds to do a man’s part in the hard work of 
the world. We are called upon and must be prepared to do our 
work in enforcing peace. And we must be able to speak and com- 
pel attention when questions of international law and common 
humanity are at stake. 

‘*Military training is the other half of all education of charac- 
ter. Training of the will must begin with control of the body, 
and our universities have all but dropped the development of the 
will by habit.”’ 

At Harvard University, already over 400 students have en- 
listed for the volunteer batallion, and the full quota was to be 
signed by December 3d; and then General Leonard Wood is to 
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have the men equipped and an officer assigned as drill-master. 
Three hours weekly will be given to military training, two for 
drill and one for lecture. 

Talking on the military side of Cornell, President Schurman 
said Cornell had always paid attention to military training and 
now had a fine $300,000 armory, given by the state. 

‘(We require all freshmen and sophomores to take military 
drill,’’ he said. ‘‘It is our experience that drilling makes for ac- 
curacy, promptness and obedience, thus solving the question of 
the maintenance of discipline. 

‘‘ Besides, this military training is a great patriotic service. It 
makes it possible, in case this country is attacked, when the last 
reserve, under any plan of defence, is a volunteer army, to turn 
out men qualified to serve as officers of the army.’’ 

The ‘‘Knickerbocker Grays’’ of New York, a drill class for 
boys organized in 1882, had a reunion lately at which the follow- 
ing declaration of policy was made public: 

‘‘The military drill has sometimes been criticized by peace ad- 
vocates as tending to cultivate a warlike spirit. While the 
‘‘Knickerbocker Grays’’ is in full sympathy with all policy which 
would eliminate war, it recognizes the value of developing in our 
youths that loyal spirit of patriotism which would defend and pro- 
tect the native land, even at the expense of life. 

‘‘No other training has as yet equalled the military drill in in- 
' culeating habits of order, obedience, discipline, neatness, punc- 
tuality and self-control, or in developing a fine physique and man- 
ly carriage. The esprit de corps which has caused many of the 
boys to give up a cherished holiday in order not to lose the medal 
given for perfect attendance at drill is certainly of value in the 
formation of character; for faithfulness to duty is the most im- 
portant attribute of the soldier and should be the badge of true 
manhood in every walk of life.’’ 

Prof. Johnston, an expert in these matters, says: 

‘<The instruction at West Point will do well enough, subject to 
minor reforms. Even if Congress will not increase the army and 
give us more cadet schools of this type, the colleges can help. In 
many ways they can accomplish a good deal more than West 
Point can, though in the matter of inculcating military habits they 
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will doubtless fall a little short. The universities by employing a 
military instructor can cover such normal features of a course as 
drill, hygiene, topographical exercises and map problems; but to 
this they can add much advanced and specialized work in which 
West Point is not in a position to complete.’’ 

In this terrific struggle in the cause of civilization against Ger- 
man imperialism and the nightmare of force and ‘‘ Kultur,’’ we 
of America are learning a lesson from the Allies in their trenches 
as to the matter of discipline, and of unceasing resistance against 
a common enemy, of toil in silence and of good humor in the face 
of a gunfire the most fearful ever known. 

French, English and Russian seem to be united in a deep-rooted 
union, in which lord and peasant, priests and laymen, workmen 
and masters, conservatives and socialists, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, have clasped hands in the same love of the Fatherland and 
of human rights, having a single heart to act and to suffer and a 
single soul to hope. We may well profit by their example in our 
labors for preparedness, for peace or for war. 

And as to the matter of peace and power to arbitrate, Dr. Tal- 
eott Williams, head of Columbia’s School of Journalism, says: 

‘‘Only a world force can bring a world peace and enforce the 
jurisdiction of an international tribunal. 

‘The fool’s paradise of an unprotected peace in which the 
United States though could live ‘unharmed and unafraid’ has 
had the flaming sword of battles placed at its gate, and, while the 
American nation can, if it choose, continue to live in it unarmed, 
it can no longer live in it unafraid. 

‘No such power as will emerge from this war has ever before 
existed. A United States armed and ready to act on new respon- 
sibilities and to play its part in the world’s peace can turn the 
world toward some agreement for the joint enforcement of inter- 
national law, neutralization and arbitration. An armed United 
States not ready to discharge its duty to the peace of humanity 
will be negligible in the new organization of Europe or become 
its prey.’’ 

One thing seems well assured by our Pan-American delegates, 
and that is: the sovereignty of all our 21 republics on this side 
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of the Atlantic, as well as the Monroe Doctrine, must and shall 
remain inviolable. 

In conelusion, I believe you will all agree with that minister 
who declared that America was ‘‘at the Gateway of Destiny.’’ 
And we must perform our part of national duties and responsi- 
bilities regardless of the possible cost. 

‘‘The world at this time needed a cross, and God has laid this 
cross upon the world. We are being purged by pain. Suffering, 
the beautiful mother of greatness, is brooding the race back to no- 
bility, to unselfishness, to idealism, to real manhood. We alone 
of the greatest nations stand outside the struggle, but while we 
are not fighting with arms we are, nevertheless, in the war, and 
have been there since the first day. Our history, our principles, 
our professions are known to mankind as well as they are known 
to us. If we as a people live up to our history we shall win for . 
ourselves a place of leadership among the nations; if, on the oth- 
er hand, we temporize and shrink from accepting the burdens of 
our own greatness we shall be despised by the nations and shall 
lose our moral leadership, perhaps forever.”’ 

I am optimistic enough to believe we will comprehend the 
larger meaning of the age and unite to make our beloved nation 
what our great first President wished us to be: a strong and virile 
protector of the cause of human justice and rights and the real 
servant and friend of all mankind. 

Resolution sent by Mr. Pumpelly to Passaic Chapter, N. J. 
S. A. R., and by them passed unanimously at meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1915. 


Whereas: One of the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion of the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution is to 
foster true patriotism, to maintain and extend the institution 
of American freedom and to carry out the purposes expressed 
in the preamble of the Constitution of our Country and the in- 
junctions of Washington and therefore 

Whereas: There exists today a serious unpreparedness i in the 
Army and Navy and Sea Coast defences of our Country which 
constitutes a grave and critical danger to the life of the Nation 
and the best interest of world civilization and 

Whereas: It is evident the cost of any sufficient force raised 
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on the present basis of enlistment and pay would tend to the finan- 
cial exhaustion of the country, therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the Passaic Valley Chapter New 
Jersey Society Sons of the American Revolution declare our- 
selves to be in favor of a citizenary trained in our schools, col- 
leges and universities in Military Drill as in the system in Swit- 
zerland a democratic and peace loving Country and we advocate 
the principal of Universal Military service by the entire man- 
hood of the country that is personal service with the colors by 
those physically fit or else by financial contributions from those 
unable to serve in person, to be applicable solely to the Military 
and Naval service of the country. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
executive committee of the New Jersey State Society S. A. R. 
and to such Federal officials and chairmen of committees in Con- , 
gress as may be deemed best by the executive committee of this 
chapter. 


Summit, N. J., Fesruary 11th, 1916. 
Mr. J. C. Pumpstiy, A. M., LL.B., 

131 East 23rd St., N. Y. City. 

Dear Compatriot Pumpelly:—I am enclosing herewith a copy 
of the Resolutions passed by the Passaic Valley Chapter of the 
New Jersey Society of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
at the same time I am giving you below a brief historical sketch 
of the Chapter’s existence. 

Through the unceasing efforts of Compatriot’s George V. 
Muchmore and Chester N. Jones, who were both members of the 
New Jersey State Society, a meeting was held in the Summit 
Y. M. C. A. building on the evening of May 4th, 1915, at which 
time the Passaic Valley Chapter was organized, with a Charter 
membership of thirty-five. 

Past President John Lenord Merrill delivered a very able ad- 
ares at this meeting, both interesting and instructive to the mem- 

er’s. 

On June 3rd, 1915, a meeting was held at the home of President 
aaa V. Muchmore to receive the Charter from the State So- 
ciety. 

The Presentation was made by President Washington Irving 
Lincoln Adams of the New Jersey State Society and President 
Muchmore responded and accepted the Charter for the Chapter. 

Our deceased Compatriot Anthony Comstock presented the 
Chapter with a Gavil having some historical connection with the 
death of his Brother in the Civil War. 

Professor Armstrong, State Historian, delivered a very inter- 
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esting address on the days of ’76 and he was followed by officers 
and representatives from the various nearby Chapters. 

Our First Annual Church Service was held in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of Summit on Sunday afternoon, June 20th, 
1915, to commemorate the 135th anniversary of the Battle of 
Springfield, June 23rd, 1780. 

After the invocation by Rev. Charles Bullard of Orange Chap- 
ter, Scripture Reading by Rev. J. Adams Oaks of the East Sum- 
mit Methodist Episcopal Church and an address of welcome by 
Rev. Dr. William Force Whitaker, National Chaplain General, a 
Patriotic address was delivered by our Chaplain Rey. Minot Can- 
field Morgan in which Dr. Morgan rose to a heighth of great ex- 
cellence, and made a lasting impression upon his Congregation. 

Rev. Wilbur V. Mallalieu dismissed the services with prayer 
and benediction. 

Since this the Passaic Valley Chapter has been steadily grow- 
ing and at the present time we have a membership of Sixty-four, 
two of our member’s having passed away since our organization. 

We have had several meetings of the Chapter with addresses 
by Compatriots William P. Tuttle, Historian of the Morris Coun- 
ty Chapter and John Randel Weeks, Secretary of the New Jersey 
State Society. 

This was followed by what we termed, ‘‘Italian Night’ at 
which time Professor John Danley Prince of Columbia University 
addressed an audience of over seventy-five Italians and Ameri- 
cans, this was delivered in Italian and proved a wonderful suc- 
cess. 

We were fortunate in being able to have you address us at our 
last meeting and I assure you that everyone present enjoyed it 
immensely. 

So, you may see that the Passaic Valley Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution is striving for an awakening of the pub- 
lic conscience along lines of civic righteousness and patriotic en- 
deavor. 

Sincerely and patriotically yours, 
H. Donatp Hoitmss. 


Passatc VaLLEY CHaprer, 8. A. R. 
JERSEY LAND 
(Sung to tune of Maryland, My Maryland.) 


The rolling wave is on thy shore, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 

Aloft thine azured mountains soar, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 
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Hill-top and vale, low-lying plain, 
Thy pines, thy streams with murmuring strain, 
These ne’er will let thy beauty wane, 

Jersey land, my Jersey land! 


On fame’s bright roll thy name is found, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 

Thine every rood is hallowed ground, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 

At Springfield, Trenton, Princeton’s field, 

On Monmouth’s plain, with valor steeled, 

Thy sons their lives for freedom sealed, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 


Brave patriots hold thee near their hearts, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 
Their gifts the sacred past imparts, 
Jersey land, my Jersey land! 
Fair wisdom’s son thou lov’st to call 
From wayside shrine or college hall; 
Thine altar fires bid welcome all, 
Jersey land, dear Jersey land! 
—From patriotic poems of New Jersey. 


An American Merchant Marine Our Greatest 
Economic Necessity 


By F. G. R. Gorpon. 
The President in his message to Congress said: 


‘‘The great merchant fleet we once used to make us rich, that 
great body of sturdy sailors who used to carry our flag into every 
sea, we have almost driven out of existence by inexcusable neg- 
lect. It is high time we repaired our mistake and resume our 
commercial independence on the seas.’’ 


The great European conflict has taught us the vast political and 
economic danger that we face because we lack an American mer- 
chant marine. 

The greatest economic and political necessity of the American 
people today is the building, owning and sailing of sufficient 
American ships to do our own carrying trade. 

More than a hundred years ago when our population was bare- 
ly that of the State of Massachusetts, we were known all over the 
world as a maritime nation for we had since the beginning of the 
Constitution encouraged by legislation the building of ships. Way 
back in 1789 we passed a law allowing importers a discount of ten 
per cent. on all goods imported in American ships, and this 
meant ships that were entirely owned by American citizens. And 
the following year we passed another Act raising duties on im- 
ports by ten per cent. on all goods coming in foreign ships. These 
two acts gave to American shipping interests an advantage equal 
to a twenty per cent. tariff duty for all American ships engaged 
in the foreign carrying trade. This legislation so encouraged the 
building of American ships that by 1810 our ships were trans- 
porting ninety per cent. of our foreign commerce and in addition 

(18) 
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to this were doing a large and increasing business for other na- 
tions. 

By 1858 we were the second, if not the first maritime nation of 
all the world. Though the two advantageous laws of 1789 and ’90 
had been repealed by reason of reciprocity treaties with other na- 
tions, we had by legislative aid given our shipping such a start 
that we steadily went ahead on the road to financial suecess. Nor 
was it the war between the states that drove our ships from the 
seas. Beginning in the ’50s England had been perfecting the 
building of iron ships and developing the wonderful marine en- 
gine. Still in 1860, out of more than 8,700,000 tons of American 
foreign commerce our ships carried 6,165,924 tons, this was just 
about sixty-six per cent. of the commerce going and coming. Out 
of this vast tonnage the Confederates had sunk or destroyed only 
104,505 tons. Thus we see that the war between the states had 
very little to do with the destruction of the business of American 
shipping. With the great revolution in the building of ships of 
iron and later of steel, in which England led all the world, we 
found it impossible for our wooden ships to compete with iron 
and steel ships driven with the powerful marine engine. Eng- 
land at that time could build her iron ships at less than one-half 
the cost in any ship yard in America, and as Congress refused to 
give any encouragement to this industry we went from bad to 
worse. 

Our people have not realized the enormous losses that we have 
sustained during the past fifty years. It is no exaggeration to 
state that our financial losses during the past half century will 
equal at least twenty-five billions of dollars when all the facts are 
accounted for. For some years now we have been paying to for- 
eign ship owners the enormous sum of $300,000,000 a year for 
transporting the goods we bought and the goods we sold in our 
trade with foreign nations. But this is only a part of the loss, for 
more than $700,000,000 a year is lost to the trade and commerce of 
this nation by reason of our foolishness in refusing to build an 
American merchant marine that ought to be second to none in 
sea tonnage. In the year 1913 more than ninety-one per cent. of 
our foreign commerce was carried under a foreign flag. Our flag 
upon the high seas in that year was outranked by every other 
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maritime nation. In that year foreign ships, controlled by our 
competitors in trade for the markets of the world, carried to and 
from American ports, goods to the value of $3,695,330,222, or 
about ninety-one per cent. of the entire foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

And for the ten years preceding 1914 we paid to foreign ship 
owners the vast sum of three billions of dollars for freighting our 
own goods into the markets of the world. This vast loss ought to 
stagger our statesmen, but it don’t. Every nation but ours recog- 
nizes the tremendous advantage of having ships owned and 
manned by their own people, for the reason that it means a vast 
increase in foreign trade. A German captain and all the officials 
under him are bound by race, by education and by patriotism to 
do all in their power to increase the sale of German goods in the 
markets of the world wherever they may sail. Under right condi- 
tions American captains would do the very same thing for Ameri- 
can made goods, thus enormously aiding to increase the sale of 
our products and in turn furnishing work and wages to thousands 
upon thousands of American workers, and again in turn, affor¢c- 
ing a larger unit of production and the consequent cheapening of 
the cost of production to the advantage of every consumer in this 
nation. 

Out of a total of 38,501,702 tonnage of shipping that entered our 
sea ports in the year 1914, 33,628,349 were brought in foreign 
ships, this was for steam vessels. A grand total of 53,388,577 tons 
of shipping that entered our ports, for both sail and steam, only 
13,730,075 were carried in American ships, and this proportion 
holds good for the out going tonnage. 

In 1914 we bought goods in foreign markets to the value of 
$1,737,708,653 and of this foreign ships brought $1,538,784,987, 
leaving only $198,923,666 for our ships. We exported during that 
same year more than two billion dollars worth of goods and all 
but $156,4386,090 were carried in foreign ships. 

In 19138 there sailed in and out of five great sea ports of South 
America more than 20,000 ships and on only 33 of them flew the 
American flag! In some of the great ports of Hurope and Asia 
the American flag is never seen unless it be on a battleship or 
private yacht. What would we do under these conditions if we 
were to engage in a foreign war? Is it not a national disgrace? 
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When our battleship fleet sailed around the world we were forced 
to carry coal in foreign ships to supply our own war ships! Think 
of such a disgrace and then ask yourself if you are willing to con- 
tinue the disgrace for all time? 


How Germany Secured A Foreian Traps oF F'tve BIwions. 


It is interesting to know some of the reasons why Germany, a 
country less in size than the state of Texas, has attained her won- 
derful commerce of more than five billions of dollars annually. For 
this is the wonderful foreign trade that she enjoyed before the 
war. The great Hamburg-American Steamship Line has done 
more for the building of the German foreign commerce than any 
other agency. It is the largest single steam-ship corporation in the 
world and was built up by heavy subsidies, as has been most of 
the German shipping lines. Every German shipping concern en- 
gaged in foreign commerce is admonished to remember: 

That in all expenses, always keep in mind to push the sale of 
German goods. 

That when you buy foreign goods your own country is the 
poorer. 

That in spending your money no one but Germany should profit. 

Supply passenger and freight ships with German food, German 
machinery, German furniture; eat German food, wear German 
clothes, drink German beer, drink your tea and coffee sold by 
German merchants. 

German products are the only products that loyal German citi- 
zens will use. | 

In the language of the small boy: ‘‘Can you beat it?’’ | 

Is it any wonder that with such teaching the German ships act 
as trade agents for German products? 

Before the war Germany spent two million dollars a year to 
secure American passengers for trips to every part of the world. 

And German ships not only made millions in transporting 
Americans but also in feeding and caring for them with German 
goods and German men. Under normal conditions the immigrant 
trade has paid a profit to foreign ship owners of more than $40,- 
000,000 a year. An efficient American merchant marine sailing 
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to the ports of South America would increase our trade by more 
than fifty millions a year within five years and in ten to more 
than double that figure. 


Sreven Hunprep Miuuions oF Doituars A YEAR Lost IN TRADE AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


Let us see how we lose $700,000,000 a year in trade and manu- 
facture by our foolishness in refusing to establish American ships 
built, owned and sailed by Americans. 

The finest ships in all the world are built for the American 
trade because it is the most profitable trade in all the world. A 
merchant ship lasts only about twenty years. Taking into con- 
sideration the normal growth of population and business, some- 
body will have to spend during the next twenty years the vast 
sum of fifteen billion dollars to build new ships, repair those built, 
ete., to take care of this growing American commerce upon the 
Seven Seas. That is to say: it will require an expenditure in the 
ship yards somewhere of $750,000,000 a year each year, for the 
next twenty years to take care of our foreign commerce. And 
this will require the labor of not less than half a million of men, 
mechanics mostly, whose wages will average not less than $1,000 
a year. This means the putting into the channels of trade more 
than $500,000,000 each: year to say nothing of the million dollars 
a day to be saved in freights and the thousands of sailors to feed 
and care for with American products. 

Try to think of the enormous expansion of trade in our own 
country that would result from spending more than a billion dol- 
lars in our stores and shops that is sent to foreign countries? 
And also the great increase in the sale of goods to foreign nations? 

Between Bath, Maine, and Newport News, Va., there are em- 
ployed in the ship yards under normal conditions, such as we had 
in the year 1913, some 45,000 men, and their wages average not 
less than $1,000 per capital a year. Shall we increase this army 
of workers by a half million? Or shall we continue the economic 
crime of allowing the foreigner to reap a billion dollars each year 
that we might have and by every reason, economic, political and 
patriotic, belongs to us? 
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Every nation on earth but ours, that is engaged in shipping 
goods from their own ports, has encouraged the shipping in- 
dustry by the expenditure of vast sums in one form or another, 
but in the last analysis all are subsidies, whether direct or in- 
direct. Since 1840 England has paid to her merchant marine the 
vast sum of $240,000,000 or more. And to-day Britain and her 
colonies are spending ten million dollars a year to encourage her 
merchant marine. We spend nothing. In 1902 Great Britain in- 
creased her subsidy to the Cunard Line from $75,000 to $750,000 
a year. She loaned that company $13,000,000 to build the great 
Lusitania and Mauretania. France is spending $8,500,000 a year 
and Germany directly and indirectly $5,000,000 a year, to en- 
courage their merchant marine. Last year Japan spent $7,500,000 | 
and she will spend much more from now on because she now al- 
most monopolizes the commerce of the great Pacific because of 
our legislation of last year. 

By the expenditure of ten million dollars a year for the next 
eight or ten years, we would save one hundred times that sum 
every year and perhaps two hundred times. 

In addition to the more or less direct subsidies that most of 
the maritime nations pay to encourage shipping, nearly all pay 
large sums for mail contracts, or for navigation and construction 
bounties. Many subsidies are under the name of ocean mail con- 
tracts; and even in this service of transporting over-sea mail 
Uncle Sam actually aids our commercial rivals as the following 
table shows: 


Paid for mail transportation. Years. 


1905. 1908. 1915. 
American ........ $1,666,000 $1,467,000 $1,096,000 
Foreign ......... 2,555,000 2,695,000 2,850,000 


We see that this year we will pay almost three times as much for 
the transportation of our mail to foreigners as to our own people. 
The merchant marine of the leading maritime nations of the world 
are a part of their respective navies, consequently, when we pay 
from $300,000 to $400,000 a year to the German merchant ships 
for carrying our mails, we are indirectly aiding the German navy, 
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and of course this is true of France, England, Japan, and so on. 

Most of the maritime nations not only spend millions to en- 
courage the growth of their merchant marine but they spend 
other millions to encourage the building of ships in their own ship 
yards. France for instance spends $2,500,000 a year for this pur- 
pose and Japan is spending nearly eight million dollars a year for 
this purpose right now and she knows why. 

Wages for sailors in this country are three times as high as in 
any of the nations of Europe and they are about six times as high 
as those of Asia. And it costs on the average three times as much 
to care for our sailors as compared with those of foreign nations, 
This is due largely to our humane laws. We would not lower the 
standard of life in American ships. But anyone can see that if 
we are to compete with the low wage and the low standard of our 
competitors we must have legislation that will protect us from 
that open and free competition. 

And whether we do this by a direct subsidy or by mail con- 
tracts, or by the laws of 1789 and 1790, and perhaps some of all 
three are the very things that we ought to do, it all amounts to a 
tax upon the American people to begin with. But it is a tax that 
will come back to us a thousand fold, and we catch a glimmer of 
all this in our wonderful domestic sea-born commerce coast-wise 
and upon the Great Lakes. No ship flying a foreign flag is per- 
mitted to engage in the transportation from one American port 
to another of either freight or passengers. And this kind of pro- 
tection has built up a magnificent merchant marine along our 
coasts and upon the Great Lakes. 

It is an exclusive American business and it is the most exclu- 
sive business of large proportions to be found in all the world. 
It is done by Americans, in ships that are built and manned by 
Americans. Protected as it is by laws that absolutely exclude all 
our rivals, yet, this trade is the most satisfactory to the shippers 
in all the world because it gives the best service at the cheapest 
price in all the world. And what is of equal importance it pays 
the highest wages in all the world for like employment. 

The men who man these ships, the men who load and unload 
them in our ports, are the best paid labor in the world, and yet, 
the cost per ton for freight transportation is the cheapest in the 
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world. That is what absolute protection has done for that great 
American industry. It is the wonder of the shipping world and 
yet, some men actually propose to destroy this business by open- 
ing it to the competition of our rivals! 

Here is a vast business performed by Americans for Ameri- 
cans, under government protection from foreign competition by 
laws that are never violated and a vast business that is done bet- 
ter and cheaper than any similar business in all the world; done 
better and cheaper than upon the Seven Seas where ocean traffic 
is carried on under free trade conditions and with less than half 
the wages. The commerce upon the Great Lakes saves the 
American people the vast sum of $250,000,000 a year over the 
cheap rail rates, notwithstanding the fact that the American rail- 
roads carry freight cheaper than any other railways in the 
world. 

With these facts before us shall we legislate for America or for 
Europe and Asia? Shall we continue to play into the hands of 
our commercial rivals or shall we play the game for our own peo- 
ple? 


Chapters in the History of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 


No. V 


Tue CounciL oF TWELVE AND THE JUDICIARY 
By Artuur WentwortH Hamitron Karon, M. A., D. C. L. 


O history of Halifax could properly be written that did 
not treat at some length of the governmental and judi- 
cial institutions of Nova Scotia, that had and continue 
to have their source and fountain head in the capital 
of the province, and that did not give some account of the Halifax 
men who brought these institutions into being. In the first of our 
present series of sketches we have shown that almost immediate- 
ly after he reached Chebucto, Governor Cornwallis chose a Coun- 
cil of twelve members, whom he associated with himself in the 
government of the new colony to which he had been sent. This 
Council, which has passed into history conspicuously as the ‘‘Old 
Council of Twelve,’’ had a long and varied history, the first check 
to the oligarchical power it exercised being the creation of a Rep- 
resentative Assembly, whose very existence its members fre- 
quently felt to be an impertinence, and from whose jurisdiction it 
persistently withheld all the governmental interests of the prov- 
ince it could. ; 

In this Council were vested legislative, executive, and often 
judicial functions. Its members, who by common custom were 
styled ‘‘honourable,’’ sat with closed doors, and in the order of 
precedence early established took rank next to the Governor, 
while at the chief executive’s death or in his absence from the 
province, the eldest of them as president for the time being ad- 
ministered the government. To the Executive this body stood in 
(26) 
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nearly the same relation as the Privy Council in Great Britain 
stands to the sovereign. In its legislative capacity it sometimes 
deliberated as a distinct body apart from the executive, but as a 
privy council it was always convened by the governor, who was 
present at its deliberations. ‘‘Dissimilar,’’ says Judge Halibur- 
ton in 1832, ‘‘as this body is in many important particulars to 
the House of Lords, any nearer approach to the original appears 
from the state of the country to be very difficult.’’ ‘‘Mr. Pitt,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘seems to have entertained the idea of creating an order 
of hereditary nobility in Canada, for the purpose of assimilating 
the condition of that province as nearly as possible to Great Bri- 
tain.’’ 

In the creation of a House of Assembly the power of the Council 
of course received a considerable check; but this body still con- 
tinued to exercise almost absolute sway over the affairs of the 
province, appointing the magistrates, who were thus the creatures 
of its will, and often vetoing the most serious and best considered 
measures of the Assembly, the people at large being left wholly 
without redress. The laws of Nova Scotia explicitly recognized 
all forms of religion save Roman Catholicism as having a right 
to exist in the province, but the members of the Council for the 
most part distinctly favored the Church of England, and when 
at last Nova Scotia was erected into the first Colonial Anglican 
See, the bishop also became a member of the Council, his appoint- 
ment henceforth giving the body a closer interest in the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of the province, and naturally leading it to throw its 
influence almost entirely on the side of the church of England 
and against ‘‘dissent.’’ With an intelligent and steadily growing 
population, the opinions of four-fifths of whom were not repre- 
sented in the Council, and who were properly growing more and 
more jealous of their rights, it was impossible that sooner or later 
there should not come a stout conflict between these two branches 
of the legislature. Between 1830 and 1840, such a strife did come, 
but it was not by any means confined to this province, the govern- 
ments of both Upper and Lower Canada were constructed sim- 
ilarly to that of the Maritime Provinces, and in all the provinces 
the people discovered that they had the same causes of discon- 
tent. In Upper Canada, as early as 1820, it was publicly charged 
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that the council was averse to every liberal measure, and that its 
policy was selfish and narrow throughout. Its members were re- 
proached as ‘‘land-grabbers,’’ bigots, and the enemies of public 
schools; and fierce complaints were made that the people were 
prohibited by law from meeting to talk over their grievances and 
frame petitions for the redress of their wrongs. Nor did the 
Canadian people complain only of the councils and their direct 
acts. The magistrates throughout the country districts in all the 
provinces were responsible to no one but the councils, and every- 
where, it was charged, neglect, mismanagement, and corruption 
were clearly to be seen. 

Regarding the Nova Scotia Council in the year 1762, Mr. Mur-. 
doch says: ‘‘It may not be amiss to notice, that although it was 
given as the opinion of the crown lawyers in England that the 
Governor and Council had not a right to the legislative powers 
they had for some time exercised, and that although an Assembly 
had now been constituted for four years to supply this constitu- 
tional defect, yet the Governor and Council continued on many 
occasions to dispose of the moneys raised under the ordinances of 
earlier dates, without seeking the concurrence of the representa- 
tive body. It will be seen by and by that at subsequent periods 
larger funds still were virtually appropriated and disposed of 
by the Council without any reference to the House. These being 
duties collected under acts for the regulation of trade by the 
English parliament, were in point of form controlled entirely by 
the English authorities, but in effect the opinion and recommen- 
dation of the Governor and Council were almost invariably 
adopted and sanctioned in such matters. The consequence was 
that the influence and standing of the Assembly was diminished 
and rendered insignificant, as that body had but a very small 
revenue under its control, while the Council had not only much 
public money to give away, but held all the best local offices them- 
selves, and exercised the almost exclusive patronage of all others, 
whether of honor or emolument. This anomalous and unconstitu- 
tional state of things endured far into the present century.’’ 
Later, speaking of a conflict between the two branches of the legis- 
lature in 1808, Mr. Murdoch says: ‘‘The error of all the old 
colonial constitutions, which combined in one small body of men 
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all kinds of offices and powers, some quite incompatible with 
others, was at the bottom of the mischief. The same men were 
a Privy and a Cabinet Council and a House of Lords. They also 
held most of the executive and judicial offices, and their tenure 
of all these functions was practically for life; also, on a vacancy 
in their number by death or removal they had it much in their own 
hands to nominate the person to fill it. Thus a distinct oligarchy 
was established. How could they help undervaluing the men 
sent for a short period as deputies to the Assembly, who had little 
influence as individuals except in the immediate locality of their 
homes! How could they brook being opposed, censured, or called 
to account, by parties comparatively so humble!’’ 

The first open break between the Governor and Council and the 
House of Assembly, in Nova Scotia, occurred at the close of the 
elections in 1799. Hitherto the representation of Halifax, the 
metropolitan county, had been held by residents of the city of 
Halifax ; in this election the city candidate, Mr. Michael Wallace, 
a man of high social standing, was opposed by a Hants County 
man, Mr. William Cottnam Tonge, a gentleman of excellent edu- 
cation and of well known liberal sentiments, who had already by 
his ability and eloquence made himself a power in the House. 
When the returns were counted, Mr. Wallace was found to be de- 
feated by Mr. Tonge by several hundred majority, but it being 
shown that Mr. Tonge had not sufficient real estate in the county 
to qualify him as a member, upon a petition he was unseated for 
Halifax and relegated to his return for Newport, for which town- 
ship also he had been elected. In the previous session of the 
House Mr. Tonge had been chosen speaker, now when he was 
again presented for this office Governor Wentworth’s strong Tory 
prejudices and hatred of liberal sentiments led him to exercise 
the prerogative, long unused in Great Britain and entirely with- 
out precedent in Nova Scotia, of vetoing the choice of the Assem- 
bly, and commanding the House to choose another speaker. From 
Sir John’s arbitrary decision there was no appeal, and the House 
most unwillingly retired, to elect presently to the speakership 
Mr. Lewis Morris Wilkins, a son of Dr. Isaac Wilkins, the old 
Westchester Tory lawyer and clergyman, who about 1798 had re- 
turned from Nova Scotia to his native land. 
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As may be supposed, the temper of the Assembly was not ma: 
terially improved by this high-handed act of the executive, and 
there was besides at the time another cause of discontent in the 
minds of the people and the people’s representatives. Soon after 
the erection of Nova Scotia into the first Colonial Diocese of the 
Church of England, an exclusive and narrow charter had been 
secured for a Church College at Windsor, for the education of 
such Nova Scotia students as were in a position to take a college 
course. The restrictions of the statutes of this college were an 
outrage on the intelligent people of the province, four-fifths of 
whom were not adherents of the Church of England and had not 
the the slightest idea of ever becoming so. In 1805, the Rev. Mr. 
McCulloch, an able young Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, well 
known through a long and busy life in Nova Scotia as the Rev. Dr. 
McCulloch, conceived the idea of founding an academy at Pictou, 
that should be open to the whole province without any restriction 
of creed. For this purpose an appeal for funds was made to the 
legislature, in the popular branch of which it naturally met with 
a cordial response. In the Council, however, it was bitterly op- 
posed and for fifteen long years this opposition was vigorously 
kept up. At last, however, the Home Government was obhiged to 
step in and administer to the Council a stinging rebuke, and the 
body thereupon yielded through fear what it had so long refused 
on the ground of justice and right. 

During this protracted struggle some of the best speeches of 
the House of Assembly were made in favor of the undenomina- 
tional academy, and in its progress the people and the people’s 
party learned not only to understand but boldly to claim their 
inalienable rights. The men who, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, may be named as constituting the earliest nucleus of the 
liberal party in Nova Scotia, besides Mr. Tonge, were Samuel 
George William Archibald, Edward Mortimer, Simon Bradstreet 
Robie, and William Lawson, but as time went on other notable 
men became its champions and friends. 

In the ten years between 1830 and 1840, popular feeling in all 
the provinces of what is now the Dominion of Canada ran very 
high. In Ontario, which had been settled chiefly by Loyalists, a 
life and death struggle went on between the two branches of the 
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legislature, which was made still more bitter by the controversy 
over the Clergy Reserve Fund, the Loyalists generally having a 
bigoted attachment to the English Church. In Quebec large and 
excited meetings were held, the young French Canadians banding 
themselves into societies called ‘‘Sons of Liberty,’’ whose aim 
was to limit the Council’s prerogative and extend the people’s 
power. At last the struggle passed into the rebellion of 1837, 
which culminated in the attempt of the liberals to seize Toronto, 
and the fierce engagements of St. Denis, St. Charles, and Bois 
Blane. In the Maritime provinces the opposition, though not con- 
ducted with outward violence, as we have said, was no less per- 
sistent and strong. 

In 1836 Sir Colin Campbell was governor of Nova Scotia. He 
was a Stern, arbitrary soldier, accustomed to command, unused to 
argue, and so very poorly fitted to govern a province where such 
a fire of popular discontent had already begun to burn. His sym- 
pathies were naturally with the Council and against the people, 
and under his administration things rapidly got worse and worse. 
At this juncture, in 1837, the Honourable Joseph Howe was elect- 
ed to the House of Assembly, and his commanding abilities, his 
utterly fearless championship of all liberal measures, and the de- 
termined scorn with which he treated the prerogatives of the 
Council raised him at once to a position of eminence in the poli- 
tics of the province such as no party leader before his time had 
ever had. 

Mr. Howe’s actual leadership of the liberal party in Nova 
Scotia began with the publication in his newspaper the Nova 
Scotian of an article charging the magistrates of Halifax with 
gross corruption and neglect of duty. Being prosecuted for libel 


1. The Hon. Joseph Howe, Nova Scotia’s ablest statesman, was the son of 
the Loyalist, John Howe, of Boston, who before the Revolution was editor with 
Mrs. Draper of the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston News-Letter. Coming with 
Howe’s fleet in 1776, John Howe settled permanently in Halifax, where in 1781 he 
established the Halifax Journal and became King’s Printer. He died in 1835, in 
his 82d year. His other sons besides Hon. Joseph Howe were William, who was 
Assistant Commissary General at Halifax, John, Jr.. who became King’s Printer 
and Deputy Post-Master General, and David, who published a newspaper at St. 
Andrews, New Brunswick. 

A very important biography of Hon. Joseph Howe was published by the Hon. 
Mr. Justice James Wilberforce Longley, D. C. L., of the Supreme Bench of 
Nova Scotia, in 1906, in a series known as “Makers of Canada.” Morang and 
Co., Toronto; pp. 307. 
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he ably conducted his own defence, and on his triumphant ac- 
quittal by the jury at once proceeded to attack still further the 
venerable abuses in the government. In a short time he boldly 
arraigned the Council itself, and for many years, even after re- 
sponsible government was secured, continued eloquently and ably 
to fight for reform and to advocate progressive measures, as 
against the party of ancient privilege, who nowhere believe that 
‘‘the voice of the people is the will of God.’’ From this time, 
on all popular questions, whether national or local, questions of 
the reconstruction of government, the opening of mines, the 
building of railways, education, the tariff, confederation, Mr. 
Howe was the acknowledged leader of the people’s party, and 
his views the conservatives found it hard to combat. Unless it be 
the late Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Bart., whose statesman- 
ship was undoubtedly of a very high order and whose political 
career was exceptionally able, no Nova Scotian has so distinguish- 
ed himself in political life as the Honourable Joseph Howe. 

In the session of 1837, the Assembly, led by Mr. Howe, formu- 
lated an address to the throne, in which with many professions 
of loyalty to the Supreme Authority, its members stated the 
grievances of the colony they represented and proposed a remedy. 
Jn the infancy of this colony, they said, its whole government was 
necessarily vested in a Governor and Council; and even after 
a Representative Assembly was granted, the practice of choos- 
ing members of Council almost exclusively from the heads of 
departments, and from among persons resident in the capital, 
had been still pursued. With a single exception, they added, this 
course had been continued for thirty years, and the practical 
effects of the system had been in the highest degree injurious 
to the best interests of the country, ‘‘inasmuch as one entire 
branch of the legislature had generally been composed of men, 
who, from a deficiency of local knowledge, or from the natural 
bias incident to their official stations, were not qualified to decide 
upon the wants or just claims of the people; by which the efforts 
of the representative branch were, in many instances, neutralized, 
or rendered of no avail.’’ Among the many proofs that might be 
adduced of the evils arising from the imperfect structure of the 
upper branch of the legislature, they said, it was only necessary 
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to refer ‘‘to the unsuccessful efforts of the Assembly to extend 
to the out-ports the advantages of foreign trade; to the enormous 
sums which it was compelled, after a long struggle, to resign, 
for the support of the Customs establishment; to the difficulties 
thrown in the way of a just and liberal system of education ;’’ and 
to recent abortive attempts it had made ‘‘to abolish the uncon- 
stitutional and obnoxious fees taken by the judges of the Supreme 
Court.’’ 

After setting forth the injustice of the Anglican Church alone 
having representation in the Council, the Bishop having since 
1809 belonged to the body while no other denomination of Chris- 
tians had been allowed representation therein; and in other ways 
ulustrating the evils that existed, the address still further urged 
that while the House had a due reverence for British institutions, 
and a desire to preserve to the people the advantages of the con- 
stitution under which the inhabitants of the British Isles had 
enjoyed so much prosperity and happiness, its framers were 
obliged to feel that Nova Scotians participated but slightly in 
these advantages. ‘The spirit of the British constitution, the 
genius of British institutions, was complete responsibility to the 
people, by whose resources and for whose benefit they were main- 
tained. But in Nova Scotia the people were powerless, since 
even with a Representative Assembly, upon the actual governing 
body of the province they exercised very little influence, and 
over its final action had absolutely no control. In England the 
people by one vote of their representatives could change the 
ministry and alter any course of policy they found injurious to 
their interests; in Nova Scotia ‘‘the ministry were his Majesty’s 
Council, combining legislative, judicial, and executive powers, 
holding their seats for life, though nominally at the pleasure of 
the Crown, and often treating with entire indifference the wishes 
of the people and the representations of the lower house.’’ As 
a remedy for the evils under which they groaned the petitioners 
implored the King ‘‘to grant them an elective legislative council ; 
or to separate the executive from the legislative, providing for 
a just representation of all the great interests of the province in 
both, and by the introduction into the former of some members 
of the popular branch, and by otherwise securing responsibility 
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to the representatives, to confer upon the people of the province 
what they valued above all other possessions, the blessings of the 
British constitution. ; 

Upon the British government and upon Lord Glenelg, then at 
the head of the Colonial Office, this address had the desired effect, 
and in answer, the Colonial minister forwarded two dispatches 
to Sir Colin Campbell, in which he declared the sovereign’s cheer- 
ful assent to the greater part of the measures of the House, and 
stated that his Majesty was convinced that they would be condu- 
cive alike to the honour of the Crown and to the welfare of his 
faithful subjects. 

Having no alternative, the Governor now set to work to reor- 
ganize the legislature, and before the opening of the session of 
1838 the old Council of Twelve had given place to a Legislative 
Council, including nineteen members, sitting with open doors; 
and an Executive Council, consisting of the old number of twelve. 
Of the latter Council, four sat in the lower house, and two or 
three in the upper, but the body which ‘‘after a fashion was 
charged with the administration of affairs,’’? acknowledged no 
responsibility whatever to the Assembly. 

Through some mistake of the Home Government, the instruc- 
tions sent to Lord Durham, the Governor-General, on the matter 
of the Council, differed materially from those sent to Sir Colin 
Campbell. By Lord Durham’s commission, the Executive Coun- 
cil was to be limited to nine members, and the Legislative Coun- 
cil to fifteen. Consequently, before the close of the session, the 
two councils were dissolved, and two others. by proclamation ap- 
pointed in their stead. When the appointments to these new coun- 
cils became known, it was found that Mr. Huntington, the only 
liberal in the Executive had been left out, and that the Legislative 
Council contained a ‘‘ packed and determined’’ majority hostile to 
responsible government. 

Nothing could have been more flagrantly opposed to the spirit 
of Lord Glenelg’s dispatches than such a policy as this, and the 
liberal party, with Mr. Howe at their head, at once began to wage 
relentless warfare upon it. In 1839 Lord Durham’s famous re- 
port as Governor-General of Canada suggested to the Home Gov- 


2. Hon. William Annand, in “Howe’s Speeches and Public Letters.” 
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ernment a union of all the British American provinces, and the 
establishment throughout this confederation of responsible gov- 
ernment. The same year Lord John Russell became Colonial Sec- 
retary and entered at once with vigor into the affairs of his de- 
partment, one of his first acts being the appointment to the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Canada of Mr. Poulett Thompson (after- 
wards Lord Sydenham), in place of Lord Durham, who had sud- 
denly withdrawn. Soon after Mr. Thompson came out, Lord John 
sent him dispatches relative to his government of the Canadas 
and the Maritime Provinces, which under Lord Dorchester, in 
1786, had all been included in one general government. These 
dispatches were dated October 14th, 1839, and two days later 
were followed by further dispatches from the Colonial Secretary 
to all the governors of the British North American colonies, lay- 
ing down certain rules thereafter to be enforced, regarding the 
tenure of office of colonial officials. These new dispatches which 
were wholly in the spirit of Lord Durham’s report, and were 
much less guarded than those sent two days earlier to Mr. Thomp- 
son, declared that offices were no longer to be held for life, that 
all officials were expected to retire from the public service as often 
as any motives of public policy might seem to make such a course 
expedient, and that a change in the person of the governor would 
be considered as sufficiently warranting the removal of any one 
from office. The new policy was not to extend to ministerial or 
judicial offices, but was distinctly to apply to heads of depart- 
ments. 

In New Brunswick the dispatches of Lord John were com- 
mended by Sir John Harvey, then governor of that provinee, al- 
though they displeased his Council, but in Nova Scotia Sir Colin 
Campbell shamelessly suppressed them. It is true he introduced 
three new members of the House of Assembly into the Council, 
but they were from the party of the minority in the House, and 
their elevation tended rather to increase than to lessen the popu- 
lar bitterness. When the House met in 1840, led by Mr. Howe 
its members passed resolutions stating their grievances and de- 
claring that the Council as it was then constituted did not possess 
the confidence of the House. These resolutions were sent to the 
governor, who as might have been expected treated them with lt- 
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tle respect, in the course of correspondence taking occasion to 
affirm his own entire satisfaction with his advisers of the Council. 
The House had now gone too far to recede, and accordingly felt 
that it must take the strong measure of asking the Home Govern- 
ment for Sir Colin’s recall. In the course of the summer of 1840, 
the Governor General came to Halifax to look into affairs, and in 
September Sir Colin Campbell was summoned home and Vis- 
count Falkland (whose wife was Amelia Fitz-Clarence, one of the 
natural daughters of King William the Fourth) was sent out in 
his place. A few weeks later five of the members of the Executive 
Council sent in their resignations, and three liberal members of 
the Assembly, selected by the Colonial Office, Messrs. 8. G. W. 
Archibald, James B. Uniacke, men of rather moderate views, and 
Joseph Howe, were appointed in their place. 

In November a general election came on, which was fought 
along the old lines of the Council and the Assembly, but the com- 
promise that had lately been effected robbed party feeling of 
somewhat of its usual virulence, and in the election returns it was 
seen that the constitution of the new Assembly differed very 
little from that of the one that had sat for the past four years. 
Mr. Howe’s acceptance of a place in the Executive Council while 
that body was still irresponsible, has been variously commented 
upon by his biographers, but the truth undoubtedly was that he 
felt the necessity of accepting any concession that could be wrung 
from the party of the Council, while he still hoped and intended 
to agitate for better things. Lord Falkland’s administration 
began favorably for the liberal party, but before long it was 
discovered that the governor was much more in sympathy with 
the opponents than with the friends of responsible government. 
Accordingly, party strife ran even higher than in the time of Sir 
Colin Campbell, for with every year the people of the province 
at large had become more imbued with liberal sentiments and 
more bitter against exclusiveness and ancient prerogative in 
the administration of public affairs. After three years, Mr. 
Howe and his sympathizers resigned from the Council, and it was 
not until Lord Falkland had left the province he had so sadly mis- 
governed, and the much wiser Sir John Harvey had taken his 
place, that order began to come out of the political chaos that had 
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so long reigned. During the last years of his rule Lord Falkland 
was continually the butt of Mr. Howe’s brilliant sarcasm, while 
by the people at large, in several portions of the province, he was 
respectfully but pointedly told in public addresses that his in- 
fluence as governor was completely gone. 

At last, in August, 1847, another general election was held, and 
a strong majority of liberals was returned. The administration 
was defeated in Halifax, and in many of the more populous and 
important counties of the province, and when in January the ses- 
sion of 1848 began, the contest over the speakership resulted in a 
victory for the liberals, Mr. Young, afterwards Sir William 
Young, being elected to the chair. Almost immediately a motion 
of want of confidence in the Executive Council was made by Mr. 
Umniacke, the debate on which lasted for two days; then the house 
divided and the motion was carried by a majority of twenty-eight 
to twenty-one. In accordance with the practice in the English 
Parliament, a new cabinet was now formed, the members of which 
were, the Honourables James B. Uniacke, Michael Tobin, Hugh 
Bell, Joseph Howe, James McNab, Herbert Huntington, William 
I’. DesBarres, Lawrence O’Connor Doyle, and George R. Young. 
On Mr. Howe was conferred the office of provincial secretary, 
which for some time previously Sir Rupert Dennis George had 
filled, while to Mr. Uniacke was given the attorney-generalship, 
and to Mr. DesBarres the solicitor-generalship. For the first time 
in Nova Scotia history the liberals now surrounded the leuten- 
ant-governor and had free access to the Colonial Office, and at 
last and forever the old system of prerogative was done. ‘‘Re- 
sponsible government,’’ says Mr. Annand, ‘‘was secured to 
British America. Principles and rules of administration, de- 
fined and illustrated by the conflicts of the past four years, were 
clearly apprehended, and could be mis-stated and mystified no 
longer. The right of any party commanding a parliamentary 
majority to form a Cabinet, and administer public affairs; the 
right of ministers to be consulted, to resign when they were not, 
and to go into opposition without injury to the prerogative; in 
fact, nearly all the points upon which there had been so much 
controversy, were now settled and disposed of.’’ 

So came into being Nova Scotia’s present system of local gov- 
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ernment, the Legislative Council being appointed for life, indeed, 
by the executive head of the province, but with greatly lmited 
powers; the Executive Council being drawn chiefiy from the up- 
per and lower houses; the heads of departments, who correspond 
to the Cabinet in the government of the United States, unlike the 
members of the United States Cabinet being also representatives 
of the people and in the event of a defeat of the government being 
obliged to refer again to the polls. 

The leading opponent of Mr. Howe in the long struggle between 
the two branches of the legislature was Mr. James William John- 
stone, successively a member of the House of Assembly, a member 
of the Council, Solicitor-General, and Judge in Equity. Like Mr. 
Howe, in his last days when the heat of party strife was past, 
he was appointed to the governorship of the province, although 
he did not live to take office. He was the son of Captain William 
Martin and Elizabeth Lichtenstein Johnston, formerly of the 
State of Georgia, but long settled in the island of Jamaica, in 
which West India island, on the 29th of August, 1792, James Wil- 
ham Johnstone was born. Coming to Nova Scotia in early life 
he studied law and was admitted to the bar, and when at last 
he rose to the Council, from his position on that board he watched 
eagerly the movement in favour of responsible government. Con- 
servative by nature and a thorough aristocrat, he soon came out 
boldly in opposition to the popular movement, and from that time 
on, for many years, he and Mr. Howe were bitter opponents in 
general political affairs. 

One of the earliest acts of Governor Cornwallis after his arriv- 
al, with the approval of the Council he had appointed, was to 
make provision for an established Judiciary. In pursuance of 
this measure he appointed a Committee of Council to examine the 
various legal systems in force in the other American Colonies and 
report on their fitness for Nova Scotia’s needs. On the thirteenth 
of December (1749), Hon. Benjamin Green reported that after 
careful investigation the committee had decided that the laws of 
Virginia were most applicable to the case in hand, and his report 
was adopted. This report, says Dr. Akins, ‘‘referred principally to 
the judicial proceedings in theGeneral Courts, the County Courts, 
and other tribunals.’’ ‘‘The first thing I set about after the de- 
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parture of the Charlton, writes the Governor in March, 1750, 
was to establish the courts of judicature,’’ and later in the year 
he says that it gives him great satisfaction to find that the Lords 
of Trade approve of the way in which he has established the 
courts. These earliest Nova Scotia courts were three: a Court of 
General Sessions, having powers like those of similar courts in 
England; a County Court, having jurisdiction over the 
whole province, which then comprised but one county, the mem- 
bers of which were men in the Commission of the Peace at Hali- 
fax; and a General Court, or Court of Assize and General Jail 
Delivery, in which for the time being the Governor and Council 
sat as judges. The County Court sat monthly, and except in 
criminal matters was invested with all the powers of the Court of 
_ King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, without limitation 
of sums, or restriction as to the nature of the action; either of 
the litigating parties, however, having the right, after judgment, 
to carry the cause by appeal into the General Court and there ob- 
tain a trial de novo. The General Court was held twice a year, 
in April and October, and with a jury tried all criminal offences, 
and appeals from the County Court in which the sum in dispute 
exceeded five pounds. It lasted, however, only until 1752, when 
a Court of Common Pleas was erected in its stead upon the plan 
of Inferior Courts of Common Pleas in New England.’ This 
Court sat four times a year, its judges being selected from those 
judges who had presided in the County Court. Inconveniences 
soon arising from the peculiar construction of the General Court, 
in 1754, a Chief Justice was appointed, and a Supreme Court, of 
which the Chief Justice was the sole judge, was established in 
place of the General Court. This Supreme Court was also a 
Court of Assize and General Jail Delivery, and its jurisdiction 
was in all other respects similar to that of the court whose place 
it took. 

In 1758, when the House of Assembly was created by a tem- 
porary act of the legislature, the practice of the Court of Com- 


3. The first persons appointed judges of the Court of Common Pleas were 
Messrs. Charles Morris, James Monk, John Duport, Robert Ewer, and Joseph 
Scott. John William Hoffman and Leonard Christopher, Esquires, were at the 
same time appointed justices of the peace. Of the first list, Charles Morris and 
James Monk were Bostonians. 
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mon Pleas was changed and a new mode was prescribed, com- 
pounded partly from the practice of Massachusetts, and partly 
from that of England. Two years later New England people 
in large numbers settled in various parts of the province and then 
new counties were formed and new courts of Common Pleas were 
established. As thus constituted the Nova Scotia Judiciary re- 
mained until 1764, when on the advice of the Assembly, seconded 
by the Council, Governor Wilmot appointed two assistant judges 
for the Supreme Court, with salaries of a hundred pounds each, 
which amount was afterward reduced to fifty pounds. The per- 
sons appointed were the Honourable Charles Morris, a Bostonian 
now active in Nova Scotia, and the Honourable John Duport, both 
members of the Council and conspicuously able men. The powers 
of these new judges were, however, very limited, they were not 
permitted to try a cause except with the Chief Justice, or even 
to open or adjourn a court without his presence or concurrence. 
In 1770, Judge Duport was created Chief Justice of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and Mr. Isaac Deschamps, one of the first judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for King’s County, was appointed to 
the judgeship he had left. Mr. Morris, however, retained his 
judgeship until his death in 1781. 

In 1774 an act was passed for the establishment of cireuits in 
the province, which authorized the holding of courts at Horton, 
Annapolis, and Cumberland, to sit not beyond five days at each 
of these places. At these courts two judges were required to be 
present. The terms at Halifax were fourteen days each, the court, 
however, having liberty to continue six days longer if necessity 
required. Another act of the legislature, in 1809, raised the 
salaries of the assistant judges of the Supreme Court from four 
hundred to five hundred pounds currency each, besides travel- 
ling fees, and increased their number from two to three. Accord- 
ingly, the next year the Governor, Sir George Prevost, appointed 
as the third assistant judge, Mr. Foster Hutchinson, another 
Bostonian, now senior barrister of the Nova Scotia bar and a 
member of the House of Assembly. In 1816 an act was passed 
to appoint an associate judge on the circuits of the Supreme 
Court, and in pursuance of the act, Peleg Wiswall, Esquire, also 
of a New England family, was given a judgeship. At the same 
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time Mr. Lewis Morris Wilkins, a native of New York, was ap- 
pointed to a judgeship of the Supreme Court in place of Judge 
George Henry Monk, who had resigned. 

In 1758 there were also in existence in Halifax a Probate Court, 
an Admiralty Court of Appeals, and a Court of Vice Admiralty, 
of which the Hon. John Collier was the judge. The judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas in this year were Charles Morris, 
James Monk, John Duport, Joseph Gerrish, and Edmund Craw- 
ley, the first of whom received a salary of sixty pounds, the others 
forty pounds each. Three years later Joseph Winniett, George 
Dyson, and Henry Evans, Esquires, were named as judges of a 
similar court for Annapolis County, and Isaac Deschamps, Henry 
Denny Denson, and Robert Denison, Esquires, for the County of 
King’s. The first Halifax court house stood at the corner of 
Buckingham and Argyle streets, but the building was destroyed 


by fire in 1783.4 
In reading of the appointments to chief places in the early Nova 


Scotia judiciary, we see at a glance how preponderatingly large 
is the number of New England names in the list. Charles Morris, 
James Monk, Joseph Gerrish, and Foster Hutchinson, were all 
representatives of important Boston families. Henry Evans, 
Peleg Wiswall, Robert Denison and others, in various parts of the 
province, were also all conspicuous New England born men.® 

Of Judge Foster Hutchinson, it is interesting to note that he 
was a son of Judge Foster Hutchinson of Boston, one of the five 
judges of the Superior Court of Massachusetts at the outbreak 
of the Revolution; and a nephew of Governor Thomas Hutchin- 
son. The senior Judge Foster Hutchinson, who married, April 
twelfth, 1750, Margaret Mascarene, daughter of Major Paul 
Mascarene, came to Halifax with his family in 1776, his son Fos- 
ter, being then probably in his fifteenth year. The Senior Judge 
Hutchinson died at Halifax in 1799, but his son rose to as great 


4. A tablet has lately been placed on a building now on the spot, to commem- 
orate the fact of the court-house having been there. The statement, however, has 
been made in print that “as late as 1803” the courts, and the legislative assembly as 
well, met in a large wooden building owned by Hon. Thomas Cochran and his 
brothers, which stood where the Post Office now stands. 

5. Judge Lewis Morris Wilkins, however, as we have said, was of a noted 
New York family, his father being Mr. (afterward the Rev.) Isaac Wilkins, the 
Loyalist, whose life as a clergyman was spent at Westchester, New York. 
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prominence in Nova Scotia as his father had enjoyed in Massa- 
chusetts, serving as representative in the legislature for Halifax 
town, as senior member of the bar receiving a judgeship in 1810, 
and being admitted to the Council in 1813. The testimony of Sir 
George Prevost, the governor, concerning Hutchinson was, that 
he was ‘‘learned in the law, of good estate, and irreproachable 
character,’’ and Mr. Beamish Murdoch exalts him as ‘‘a polished 
and truly amiable gentleman and a man of remarkable integrity,’’ 
his tastes also being ‘‘classical and refined.’’ Hutchinson, how- 
ever, was not robust and he did not live long to enjoy the dignity 
of the bench. He died in Halifax, unmarried, in 1815, in his fifty- 
fourth year, and his seat on the Supreme Court bench was given 
to the Solicitor-General, Mr. James Stewart.® 

The complete organization of the Nova Scotia Judiciary was 
effected, as we have seen, in 1754, by the appointment of a Chief 
Justice and the establishment of a Supreme Court. The first 
Chief Justice of the province was a Boston born lawyer, Mr. 
Jonathan Belcher, second son of the Honourable Jonathan Bel- 
cher, of Boston, who was successively governor of Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, and his first wife, Mary Part- 
ridge, daughter of a lieutenant-governor of the province of 
New Hampshire. The Nova Scotia Chief Justice was born 
in Boston, July twenty-third, 1710, and was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1728, after this going to the Middle Temple 
in London to study law. In January, 1733, still of the Temple, he 
was made a master of arts by Cambridge University, and sooner 
or later he seems to have gone to Ireland to practice his pro- 
fession there. In the Halifax Gazette of Saturday, June eighth, 
1754, we find a dispatch from Boston which gives an extract from 
a letter from London, dated March nineteenth of that year, con- 
taining the announcement that ‘‘ Jonathan Belcher, Esq., Son of 
his Excellency Governor Belcher, is appointed Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia, with a Salary of Five Hundred Pounds Sterling per 

6. Of Judge Foster Hutchinson, Senior, Murdoch says (Vol. 2, pp. 575, 576): 
“Mr. Hutchinson, late a judge in Massachusetts, who came here on the evacuation 
of Boston, had some very treasonable addresses reprinted in the Halifax news- 
paper, thinking to excite the resentment of the people of Nova Scotia by showing 
the openly avowed rebellion of New England. The Council disapproved of this 


course and Mr. Hutchinson apologized. A proclamation was then ordered to for- 
bid the reprinting treasonable documents.” 
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Annum, and is expected here [Boston] from Ireland very soon, 
to embark for that Place.’’ On Monday, October fourteenth, 
having arrived from Boston, Belcher was sworn in Halifax a 
member of the Council, and a week later he took the oath of office 
as Chief Justice.? 

‘“‘On Monday, 14th October,’’? says Mr. Beamish Murdoch, 
‘‘ Jonathan Belcher, the newly appointed Chief Justice of the 
Province, was (by his Majesty’s mandamus) sworn in as a mem- 
ber of the Council; after which the Council adjourned to the 
Court House, where, after proclamation made for silence, the 
King’s commission appointing Charles Lawrence lieutenant-gov- 
ernor was read in public. He was sworn in and took the chair. 
The Council addressed him in congratulation and he made a suit- 
able reply. A commission by patent for the Chief Justice was 
prepared, and on the 21st October (Monday) it was read in Coun- 
eil, and the Chief Justice took the usual oaths and oath of office. 
On the first day of Michaelmas term, Chief Justice Belcher walked 
in a procession from the governor’s house to the Pontac, a tavern. 
He was accompanied by the Lieutenant-Governor, Lawrence, the 
members of the Council, and the gentlemen of the Bar in their 
robes. They were preceded by the Provost Marshal, the Judge’s 
tipstaff, and other civil officers. At the long room of the Pontac 
an elegant breakfast was provided. The Chief Justice in his 
scarlet robes was there received and complimented ‘in the politest 
manner’ by a great number of gentlemen and ladies and officers 
of the army. 

‘‘Breakfast being over they proceeded, with the commission 
carried before them, to the church (St. Paul’s), where the Rever- 
end Mr. Breynton preached from this text: ‘I am one of them that 
are peaceable and faithful in Israel.’ A suitable anthem was 
sung. After this they proceeded to the Court House, handsomely 
fitted up for the occasion. The Chief Justice took his seat under 
a canopy, with the Lieutenant-Governor on his right hand. The 

7. Various brief sketches of Chief Justice Belcher have from time to time ap- 
peared in print, but a much longer and by far the most valuable sketch of him is 
by the Hon. Sir Charles Townshend, Kt., whose own Chief-Justiceship of Nova 
Scotia lasted from 1907 until 1915. Sir Charles was the eleventh Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia. His successor is the Hon. Chief Justice Graham. Sir Charles’s bi- 


ography of Chief Justice Belcher will be found in the eighteenth volume of the 
“Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society,” pp. 25-55. 
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Clerk of the Crown then presented the commission to Mr. Belcher, 
which he returned. Proclamation for silence was made. Belcher 
gave some directions for the conduct of practitioners. The grand 
jury was sworn and the Chief Justice delivered his charge to 
them. After this the court adjourned and his Honor the Chief 
Justice, accompanied and attended before, went back to the Gov- 
ernor’s house.’’ 

A few days after these elaborate ceremonies, the Chief Justice 
went in his judge’s robes, attended by the members of the Bar, 
the Grand Jury, and the various court officers, to Governor Law- 
rence’s house and in his own name and the names of those who 
were with him congratulated Lawrence on his appointment to the 
governorship. To the address Lawrence replied that the Judiciary 
would have his full support in the performance of their functions, 
the law, he said, being ‘‘the firm and solid basis of civil society, 
the guardian of liberty, the protector of the mnocent, the terror 
of the guilty, and the scourge of the wicked.’’ 

The influence of Chief Justice Belcher in Nova Scotia was far- 
reaching and wide. The early enactments of the legislature which 
form the groundwork of the statutes of the province and make 
the basis of the legal order which has been in force there ever 
since, were all prepared by him, and there was no important ques- 
tion of government during his control of the Judiciary that he did 
not in some way influence. On the death of Governor Lawrence 
in October, 1760, as president of the Council he for a short time 
administered the government, and then, the newly appointed gov- 
ernor, Henry Ellis, formerly Governor of Georgia, for some rea- 
sou not coming to his post, on the twenty-first of November, 1760, 
he was formally created lieutenant-governor. Chief Justice Bel- 
cher’s greatest achievement for Nova Scotia, however, apart from 
his able control of her Judiciary, was his successful appeal to the 
Home Government for a Representative Assembly for the prov- 
ince. As early as 1755 the question of the legality of statutes made 
for the province by the Governor and Council alone was vigorous- 
ly raised by Mr. Belcher. ‘‘Lawrence and his predecessors in of- 
fice,’’ says Sir Charles Townshend, ‘‘ with the approbation of the 
Council had passed large numbers of laws, or as they were styled 
ordinances, for the government of the settlement. They had 
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furthermore put these ordinances in force as a Court, and adju- 
dicated on the rights and controversies of the settlers so far as 
these ordinances applied to them. They had even tried, con- 
victed, and hanged one man under such authority. All these acts 
and proceedings were in good faith believed by them to be author- 
ized by the Governor’s Commission and the Royal Instructions. 
Belcher took exception to such a construction, and contended that 
laws could be made only by the representatives of the people duly 
elected, and urged upon the Council the necessity of calling a 
Representative Assembly for that purpose. Lawrence and pre- 
sumably other members of the Council were opposed to that view. 
Finally the whole matter was referred to the Home Authorities.’’ 

As a matter of course the Lords of Trade gave the matter under 
such serious discussion in Halifax their immediate attention, and 
on the seventh of May, 1755, they wrote Governor Lawrence 
that they had received from both the attorney-general and the 
solicitor-general of England an unqualified decision that laws as 
then made in Nova Scotia were not valid, and they directed the 
governor to take steps to call a representative assembly. Fear- 
ing that such an assembly would embarrass him in his govern- 
ment of the province, Lawrence remonstrated, but at last, after 
~ much debate, in January, 1757, a detailed plan® was resolved on in 


8. The chief provisions of the submitted plan were as follows :—“That a House 
of Representatives of the inhabitants of this province be the Civil Legislature 
thereof, in conjunction with H. M. Governor or Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being, and His Majesty’s Council of the said province. 

“The first House to be elected and convened in the following manner and to 
be styled the General Assembly, viz: That there shall be elected for the province 
at large, until the same shall be divided into counties, sixteen members; four be- 
ing for the township of Halifax, two for the township of Lunenburg. 

“That until the said township can be more particularly described, the limits 
thereof shall be deemed to be as follows, viz.: That the township of Halifax com- 
prehend all the lands lying southerly of a line extending from the westernmost 
head of Bedford Bason across to the northeasterly head of St. Margaret’s Bay, with 
all the islands nearest to the said lands, together with the islands called Corn- 
Wallis’, Webb’s and Rous’ islands. That the township of Lunesburg compre- 
hend all the lands lying between Lahave river and the easternmost head of Mahone 
Bay, with all the islands within said bay, and all the islands within Mirligash Bay, 
and those islands lying to the southward of the above limits. 

“That when fifty qualified electors shall be settled at Pisiquid, Mines, Cobe- 
quid, or any other township which may hereafter be erected, each of the said 
townships so settled shall, for their encouragement, be entitled to send two repre- 
sentatives to the General Assembly, and shall likewise have a right of voting in the 
elections of representatives for the province at large. 

“That the house shall always consist of at least eleven members present, be- 
sides the speaker, before they enter upon business. That no person shall be 
chosen as a member of the said house, or shall have the right of voting in the 
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Council, and the second of October, 1758, nineteen duly elected 
representatives of the people, pursuant to a summons from the 
Provost Marshal or Sheriff, convened in the first Nova Scotia 
Assembly. The newly elected members were: Joseph Gerrish, 
Robert Sanderson, Henry Newton, William Foye, William Nes- 
bitt, and Joseph Rundell, Esquires; and Jonathan Binney, Henry 
Ferguson, George Suckling, John Burbridge, Robert Campbell, 
William Pantree, Joseph Fairbanks, Philip Hammond, John 
Fillis, Lambert Folkers, Philip Knaut, William Best, and Alex- 
ander Kedie, gentlemen,—five of whom in the first group, Ger- 
rish, Sanderson, Newton, Foye, and Rundell (as seems prob- 
able), and at least six in the second, Binney, Campbell, Pan- 
tree, Fairbanks, Hammond, and Fillis, were New England, chiefly 
Boston born, men. Of the remaining eight, some were Hinglish- 
men, and some were Germans who had come to Halifax shortly 
after the first group of English settlers came. The speaker chosen 


election of any member of said house, who shall be a Popish recusant, or shall be 
under the age of twenty-one years, or who shall not at the time of such election, be 
possessed in his own right, of a freehold estate within the district for which he 
shall be elected, or shall so vote; nor shall any elector have more than one vote 
for each member to be chosen for the province at large, or for any township, and 
that each freeholder present at such election, and giving his vote for one mem- 
ber for the province at large, shall be obliged to vote also for the other fifteen.” 

The scheme proposed four members for the township of Halifax, two for 
Lunenburg, one each for Dartmouth, Lawrencetown, Annapolis, and Cum- 
berland, and twelve for the province at large. (See Murdoch’s “History of Nova 
Scotia,” Vol. 2, p. 234). The correspondence between the Governor and the Lords 
of Trade relative to the Assembly will be found in the first volume of the “Nova 
Scotia Archives.” The proposed plan was formally accepted by the Governor and 
Council, but the Governor and the Lieutenant Governor being about to leave for 
Louisburg, it was agreed that the Assembly should not be convened until October. 
The nineteen members, immediately after they convened elected three of their 
_ number, Messrs. Nesbitt, Newton, and Rundel, to wait on the Governor. The lat- 
ter then appointed two members of the Council, Messrs. Green and Morris, to swear 
them in. After the oaths had been administered his Excellency requested the pres- 
ence of the members at Government House, where they found the Governor sitting 
with the Council. They then proceeded to choose a speaker. The minor officers of 
the House were David Lloyd, clerk, William Reynolds, doorkeeper, and John Cal- 
beck, messenger. 

The New England members in the Second Assembly of the province, which 
met for the first time in December, 1759, were: Henry Newton, Jonathan Binney, 
Malachy Salter, Benjamin Gerrish, Capt. Charles Proctor, Col. Jonathan Hoar, 
John Newton, Capt. Simon Slocomb, Col. Joseph Fry, and John Huston. 

Among Governor Cornwallis’s first councillors, it will be remembered, were at 
least three Massachusetts men, John Gorham, Benjamin Green, and Edward How. 
By 1758, two others from Massachusetts had been added to the list, Messrs. Jona- 
than Belcher and Charles Morris. For Charles Morris, see the writer’s sketch of 
him in the “N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register,’ Vol. 67, pp. 287-200. For Hibbert 
Newton and his family, see the writer’s sketch in the same periodical, Vol. 68, pp. 
IOI-103. 
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was Robert Sanderson, who had been a merchant in Boston and 
was now a merchant and ship-owner in Halifax. He was without 
doubt a grandson of Robert Sanderson, silversmith, of Boston, a 
deacon of the First Church, who with John Hull was given charge 
of the first coinage of shillings, sixpences, and threepences in the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 1652. 

Chief-Justice Belcher’s tenure of office as heutenant-governor 
of Nova Scotia lasted only from November, 1761, until Septem- 
ber twenty-sixth, 1762, when Col. the Honorable Montague Wil- 
mot assumed the office. But until his death, which occurred on 
the twenty-ninth of March, 1776, the Chief-Justice’s interest was 
unremitting in public affairs. In the expulsion of the Acadians 
from the province in 1755, and the subsequent settlement of the 
lands from which they had been removed and the lands never 
previously occupied by European inhabitants; in defending Hali- 
fax from possible attack by the French; in regulation of Nova 
Scotia’s commerce; and in the settlement of no end of local dis- 
putes, Mr. Belcher’s voice was persistently raised and his influ- 
ence strongly felt. ‘‘Although from all that is known of him,”’ 
says Sir Charles Townshend, ‘‘it would seem that he was a man 
of strong will, and possibly of despotic temperament, against that 
it must be remembered that in the rude and unsettled state of the 
Province, and the constant peril and danger surrounding the 
country, first from the French and Indians, and afterward from 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, a strong and fearless 
man in office was required.’’ I think it is a fair deduction from all 
we know of him,’’ he continues, ‘‘that he was a man of pure and 
elevated character, that he devoted himself to the land of his 
adoption with zeal and energy, and that to his great learning and 
his determination we are largely, perhaps chiefly, indebted for 
our constitutional rights and for the law and order which have 
prevailed in Nova Scotia from the first.’’® 

Chief-Justice Belcher’s house in Halifax, was somewhere in 
Argyle Street, but he also owned a farm at Windsor, which was 
known as ‘‘ Belvidere Farm.’’ He was more or less interested in 
shipping, and he had grants of land at Sheet Harbour and possi- 


9. “Jonathan Belcher, the First Chief Justice” by Sir Charles Townshend, in 
the “Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical Society,” Vol. 18, pp. 35, 52. 
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bly other places, but he never amassed wealth and sometime after 
his death his only surviving daughter was granted for her partial 
support a pension of fifty pounds a year. On the thirty-first of 
March, 1776, he was buried under St. Paul’s Church. It is com- 
monly believed that in the Revolution, of which he lived to see 
the earlier events, his sympathies were decidedly with his New 
England friends who had espoused the patriot cause. He was 
succeeded in the office of Chief Justice by Bryan Finucane, Eisq., 
an Irish barrister, who assumed the office early in 1778, but be- 
tween his death and the arrival in Halifax of Mr. Finucane the of- 
fice was temporarily filled by the Hon. Charles Morris.° 
Between 1778 and 1797 four Chief Justices in succession ad- 
ministered the chief judicial affairs of Nova Scotia, Messrs. 
Bryan Finucane, Isaac Deschamps, Jeremiah Pemberton, and 
Thomas Andrew Lumisden Strange, none of whom were New 
England men, but in the latter year a Boston born lawyer once 
more became head of the Provincial Judiciary. On the ninth of 
September, 1797, Judge Strange’s resignation was placed before 
the Council," and Sir John Wentworth, who was then governor, 
stated that he had His Majesty’s approval to make the Attorney 
General, Mr. Sampson Salter Blowers, Chief Justice. Sampson 
Salter Blowers, son of John Blowers, goldsmith, and his wife 
Sarah Salter, was born in Boston, March tenth, 1742 (of our 


10. In his interesting sketch of Chief Justice Belcher, Sir Charles Town- 
shend speaks of the handsome equipment of the Chief Justice’s house and of the 
valuable library he owned. “We can fairly presume,” he adds that at his hospitable 
board many of the notable men who lived in and visited Halifax were worthily 
entertained.” 

The Belcher family was continued for some years in Halifax by the Chief 
Justice’s only living son, Hon. Andrew Belcher, who married in Boston Mary Ann 
or Marianne Geyer, and among whose children was the distinguished Rear Admir- 
al Sir Edward Belcher, K. C. B. In the 18th volume of the “Coll. of the N. S. 
Hist. Soc.” the writer has given the name of Mrs. Andrew Belcher as von Geyer, 
this is a mistake which has repeatedly been made in print, the name was not a German 
but a New England name and sometimes was spelled Gaier, Geier, etc., as well as 
Geyer. For Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, see the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

11. For the life of Chief Justice Strange, see the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Strange was knighted March 14, 1798, in which year he was removed 
for important judicial service to Madras, India. He was born in England and edu- 
cated at Oxford. A portrait of him by Benjamin West was painted for Halifax, 
and one for Madras by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Strange died in England, July 16, 
1841. A more definite account of his appointment in India than that given in the 
Dictionary of National Biography says that he left Nova Scotia having accepted the 
appointment of recorder in the fort of St. George, Bombay. Before he left Nova 
Scotia he made a present of his law library to the province. This became the nu- 
cleus of the present library of the Bar at Halifax. 
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present calendar), the youngest but one of five children, four of 
whom were girls. For the rather remarkable name he bore he was 
indebted to his maternal grandfather, Sampson Salter, who when 
he died in 1778 mentioned him conspicuously in his will.1? At 
the age of eleven Blowers entered the Boston Latin School and 
and after spending six years there, one year less than the full 
course in that school in preparation for college, entered Harvard. 
In 1763 he graduated, the twenty-first member in social rank of 
a class the whole number of which was thirty-nine, among his 
classmates being Jonathan Bliss, afterward Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick, Nathan Cushing, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts, Dr. John Jeffries, a notable 
Tory, remembered for his balloon flight across the English Chan- 
nel on the seventeenth of January, 1785, Nathaniel Noyes, Timo- 
thy Pickering, Secretary of State for the United States, Josiah 
Quincy, and Joshua Upham, Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick. After leaving college Blowers studied law in the 
office of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, and probably in July, 
1766, was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar. 

Blowers’s activity as a lawyer in Boston is declared by the 
large number of cases in which the Suffolk Court records show 
him to have been concerned, a conspicuous one of these being the 
defence of Captain Preston, a British officer, and some other 
British soldiers, who had taken part in what is known as the 
Boston massacre, in 1770. His colleagues in this case were 
Messrs. John Adams and Blowers’s Harvard classmate, Josiah 


12. In the Boston fire of 1760, Sampson Salter had a brew-house burned in 
Quaker Lane. Mr. Salter made his will March 31, 1778, (proved April 4, 1778). It 
was understood in Boston that he originally intended his grandson to have much 
more of his estate than he finally left him, but that he feared that all Blowers had 
would be confiscated by the Patriots. For the Blowers family at large, see 
Paige’s “History of Cambridge, Mass.,” p. 489. The Blowers descent of Sampson 
Salter* Blowers was: John*®, Rev. Thomas’, Captain Pyam’*. John Blowers and 
Sarah Salter were married by Rev. Joshua Gee of the Second Church, Nov. 27, 
1735, and had children: Sarah, born Sept. 3, 1736; Martha, Dec. 19, 1738; Emma, 
March 12, 1740; Sampson Salter, March 10, 1742; Martha, April 8, 1744. The 
baptisms of the first three of these children will be found on the Register of the 
Second Church, the baptisms of the last two we have not anywhere found. Chief 
Justice Sampson Salter Blowers was a second cousin once removed of Chief Jus- 
tice Jonathan Belcher of Nova Scotia, and was related, but perhaps even more re- 
motely, to Malachy Salter, one of the most considerable merchants of Halifax in 
early times. 
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Quincy. When the Revolution came, Blowers’s sympathies 
were strongly with the British cause and on the thirtieth of May, 
1774, with other barristers and attorneys of Massachusetts he 
signed a complimentary address to his friend Governor Hut- 
chinson, shortly before the latter’s departure for England. In 
this year the Massachusetts courts were suspended, and in No- 
vember Blowers himself left for England, where with other Loy- 
alists besides Hutchinson we find him from shortly before the 
first of January, 1775, until August, 1777. Under date of January 
third, 1775, Governor Hutchinson records in his diary: ‘‘ Three 
gentlemen from New Hngland, Ingersoll, Bliss, and Blowers, 
came to my house in the evening, with a great number of letters 
and papers from my friends.’’ Of the fourth of January Hutchin- 
son says: ‘‘In the morning accompanied the New England men 
to L* Dartmouth’s, who made a particular enquiry into the af- 
fairs of the Province. Bliss gave the fullest account. He was 
clear, upon Lord D. asking whether any concession would be like 
to satisfy, that it would not, and that nothing but a force sufficient 
would bring them to order.’’!4 

Under date of January first, 1776, Judge Samuel Curwen, the 
Salem, Massachusetts, refugee, writes in his journal kept in Eng- 
land: ‘‘T'o the Adelphi, Strand, where by appointment met 
twenty-one of my countrymen, who have agreed on a weekly din- 
ner here, viz. Messrs. Richard Clark, Joseph Green, Jonathan 
Bliss, Jonathan Sewall, Joseph Waldo, S. 8. Blowers, Elisha 
Hutchinson, William Hutchinson, Samuel Sewall, Samuel Quincy, 
Isaac Smith, Harrison Gray, David Greene, Sonathan Clark, 
Thomas Flucker, Joseph Taylor, Daniel Silsbee, Thomas Brin- 
ley, Wilham Cabot, John 8. Copley, and Nathaniel Coffin. Samuel 
Porter, Edward Oxnard, Benjamin Pickman, John Amory, Judge 

13. For the prominence of Mr. Blowers as a lawyer in Massachusetts, see 
“Record Book of the Suffolk Bar,” in the 19th Vol. of the Proceedings of the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. (1st Series), pp. 145, 147, 148, 151, 152. See also Vol. 8, p. 440, and 
Vol. 15, pp. 184, 397. See further Suffolk Court Records unprinted; and Blowers’s 
own testimony before the commissioner on Loyalist claims at Halifax, in 1785. 

14. David Ingersoll, a lawyer, born in 1742, was graduated at Yale College in 
1761. He like Blowers addressed Hutchinson in 1774. He was the third son of 
Capt. David Ingersoll of Great Barrington, Mass., and practiced law in that town. 
He died in England Nov. Io, 1796. Jonathan Bliss, born Oct., 1742, graduated at 
Harvard in 1763, and like Ingersoll and Blowers practised law. He settled in New 


Brunswick about 1784, and became Chief Justice of that province. He was the 
father of Judge William Blowers Bliss of the Nova Scotia Supreme Court. 
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Robert Auchmuty, and Major Urquhart, absent, are members of 
this club, as is also Governor Hutchinson.’’!® On the eighth of 
June, 1776, Judge Curwen writes: ‘‘Dined with Judge Sewall at 
Brompton Row; and with him his wife and sister, Mr. Blowers 
and wife, Samuel Sewall, and William Browne, was admitted to 
the queen’s palace in St. James’s Park.’’ March twenty-seventh, 
1777, Curwen writes: ‘‘ Walked out with Judge Sewall and Mr. 
A. Willard to Cromwell’s garden, which is in ill repair; drank 
tea at the house of the former, and passed the evening with the 
New England Club, say ‘Brompton-Row Tory Club,’ at Mr. 
Blowers.’’?® 

The date of Blowers’s return to America from his sojourn in 
England has usually been given in print as some time in 1778, 
but his own statement before the commissioner on Loyalist 
claims in Halifax, in November, 1785, is that he left England for 
New York in August, 1777.17 From New York he soon went to 
Rhode Island, where the British troops were still in control, and 
-in Newport he remained until April, 1778. On the eighth of De- 
cember, 1777, his father-in-law, Mr. Benjamin Kent of Boston, 
petitioned the Massachusetts Council that his daughter Eliza- 
beth might be permitted to go to Newport to see her sister, who, 
he says, had been absent from her family ‘‘above three years,’’ 
and bring her back to Boston with her. The next day the Council 
granted Miss Kent permission ‘‘to depart this State for New- 
port in the state of R** Island to see her Sister who has lately ar- 
rived there from Great Britain and to return with her said Sis- 
ter to this State, provided the Hon’! Major Genl. Spencer in- 


15. A document printed in Vol. 3, of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register (pp. 82, 83) gives the form of agreement made by these gentlemen 
to dine at the Adelphi Tavern, every Thursday. There are twenty signatures given 
to this agreement, of which Sampson Salter Blowers’s is the nineteenth. The ex- 
pense of the dinner, exclusive of liquors and waiters is to be two and sixpence each 
person present, and no more. The month and day on which the agreement was 
signed are not given, but the year was 1775. 

16. Judge Curwen tells us that Jonathan Clarke, Thomas Danforth, Edward 
Oxnard, Judge Sewall, and himself all lodged in Brompton Row, Kensington, but he 
does not tell us whether Mr. Blowers lived there or not. 

17. The commissioner who took his evidence in Halifax on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, 1785, was Mr. Jeremy Pemberton, previously a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
had been sent out from England to take evidence in the cases of Loyalists who had 
lost property in the Revolution. He sat for this purpose in Halifax in 1785-86. He 
became in August, 1788, fourth Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, but his incumbency 
ieee before May, 1790, when he was succeeded by Thomas Andrew Lumisden 

trange 
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dulges her with a Flag for said purpose, she engaging to carry no 
papers or letters detrimental to this or any other of the United 
States.’’48 That Mrs. Blowers did return to Boston with her sis- 
ter we know from her husband’s declaration before the commis- 
sioner in Halifax, for in that he details rather minutely his move- 
ments during the Revolutionary struggle.’® In April, 1778, he 
says, he went from Newport to Boston to visit Mrs. Blowers, who 
was ill, he having previously ‘‘obtained a written leave from Gen- 
eral Sullivan’’ to do so. On his arrival in his native town, ‘‘he 
was immediately thrown into a Gaol with 4 or 5 Comn. felons and 
kept a close prisoner for 8 days and then sent off in a flag of Truce 
to Halifax.’’*° Of this indignity Mr. Edward Winslow, at Hali- 
fax, on the thirteenth of November, 1778, writes to Major Barry: 
‘‘T’ve been listening this day with great satisfaction to the ob- 
servations of my friend Blowers, made during his barbarous con- 
finement at Boston. . . . The harsh treatment which he re- 
ceived during his stay at Boston was most unparalleled and cruel. 
You may one day hear the particulars from him, I will only tell 
you that the dampest, dirtiest hole in the common gaol was the 
place allotted him.’’?! 

From Halifax Mr. Blowers returned to Newport, and on the 
twenty-ninth of April, 1779, was appointed there Judge of the 
Rhode Island Court of Vice Admiralty. Newport was evacuated 
by the British on the twenty-fifth or twenty-seventh of October, 
1779, and he then sailed for England to seek compensation for 
his financial losses. The next year he came back to America, this 


’ 


18. “Revolution Petitions,’ 
Genealogy.” 

19. See “Second Report of the Bureau of Archives of the Province of On- 
tario” (1905), part I, pp. 490, 401. 

20. The fierce act of proscription of the Loyalists who had left the State was 
not issued in Massachusetts until September, 1778, so that Mr. Blowers violated no 
statute in returning to his native State. This act declared that if any of the ab- 
sentees should voluntarily return from exile they should “on conviction thereof by 
the Superior Court of Judicature, Court of Assize and General Jail Delivery, suf- 
fer the pains of death without benefit of clergy.” It is said that this visit of Mr. 
Blowers to Boston was the last he ever made to his native town. 

21. The “Winslow Papers,” edited by Archdeacon Raymond, LL.D. Some time 
in 1778 Edward Winslow wrote Jonathan Sewall: “The conduct of our dearly be- 
loved cousins at Boston towards Blowers gives one a pretty little idea of the present 
government. . . . Blowers tells us many extraordinary stories relative to the 
improvement of the Bostonians in what a certain lady calls ‘the liberal arts.’ Would 
you realize that the sons of some of our true old charter saints publicly roll in 
chariots with kept mistresses, and that many of our former meek and lowly Chris- 
tians, now freed from restraint, are rioting at great rate.” 


in the Massachusetts Archives, and also the “Kent 
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time with the appointment of Solicitor General for New York.*? 
Karly in September, 1783, with Mrs. Blowers and her sis- 
ter Klizabeth Kent, Blowers sailed for Halifax, although the 
evacuation of New York did not take place until November 
twenty-fifth of that year.** 

In an interesting letter to Ward Chipman (‘‘ My dear Chip’’) 
which he writes from Halifax on the twenty-fifth of September, 
1783, Mr. Blowers says of his voyage from New York and his 
reception at Halifax: ‘‘Our passage was as well as we had room 
to expect, and we are now comfortably lodged at a Mrs. Whittys, 
where we have three rooms and a kitchen for eight pounds a 
month, and are now all three of us, sitting in tolerable health and 
spirit round a good fire. I have been politely received by the 
Governor, and have seen several of the great men here, and am 
told by them all that my coming among them is agreeable and that 
I shall soon find business. This last I am inclined to doubt in any 
extreme degree.’’ The first employment of a public sort he seems 
to have obtained was at military headquarters, for on the tenth 
of October, 1783, Winslow writes to Chipman: ‘‘Gen’l Fox has 
been very civil to Blowers, and on looking about he seems toler- 
ably well satisfy’d. He is appointed one of the Board of Ac- 
counts here.’’*4 In the early part of 1784, as we see by the Nova 
Scotia Gazette and Weekly Chronicle of February third and Feb- 
ruary tenth, where we find published an extract from ‘‘General 
Orders issued from headquarters by order of General Campbell,’’ 
he was acting as military secretary at Halifax.”® 

In a note to the ‘‘ Winslow Papers,’’ Archdeacon Raymond says 
that in 1784 Blowers was named as Attorney General for New 


22. The date of Mr. Blowers’s appointment by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
the Rhode Island judgeship was April 29, 1779. Blowers was appointed by Gover- 
nor Robertson of New York to the Solicitor-Generalship of New York, “under Seal 
of the Province,” March 13, 1781. He served also as secretary to the Board of 
Loyalists at New York all the time that that Board existed. 

23. Hon. Ward Chipman, a close friend of Blowers, writes Edward Winslow, 
July 29, 1783: “Blowers with his family mean to embark in the course of the next 
month for Halifax.” Major Upham writes Edward Winslow from New York, Au- 
gust 21, 1783: “We shall all soon be with you—everybody, all the World, moves on 
to Nova Scotia—Blowers, etc., will soon be there.” “Winslow Papers,” pp. III, 124. 
October 18, 1783, Sarah Winslow, at Halifax, writes Benjamin Marston. In this 
letter she says that her family and the Blowers family arrived at Halifax in the 
same vessel, on the 14th of September, 1783. “Winslow Papers,” pp. I41-143. 

24. “Winslow Papers,” pp. 139, 140. 
25. This extract from General Orders is signed “S. S. Blowers, Secretary.” 
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Brunswick, but that he relinquished this position immediately on 
receiving a similar appointment for Nova Scotia.*® In a letter to 
Ward Chipman from Halifax, written January fourteenth, 1785, 
Blowers says: ‘‘ You will have heard before this reaches you that 
Gov. Parr has made me Attorney General here. I am now in the 
full execution of the office. The warrant has not yet arrived, but 
I have letters from Sir William P., of the 4th September, ac- 
quainting me that Mr. N. was to write me at once. 

‘‘Nothing is said respecting my suecessor in New Brunswick, 
but as Matthews’ warrant for Louisburg was forwarded by the 
same opportunity, I think it probable he is not the man. I wish 
you may be.?* In the meantime, would it not be well to get an 
order from your Governor and Council for you to do the duty, 
and let it be known in England that you are doing it. It will be 
necessary to have such appointment when grants are to be made, 
for the King’s instructions require the Attorney General’s fiat. I 
will furnish you with the form whenever you want it.’’*8 

On the twenty-fourth of December, 1784, Blowers was appoint- 
ed Attorney General of Nova Scotia; in 1785 he sat in the Assem- 
bly for the County of Halifax, and on the fifth of December of this 
year he was unanimously chosen Speaker of the House. January 
third, 1788, he was made a member of the Council, and on the 
ninth of September, 1797, he was sworn in sixth Chief Justice of 
Nova Scotia, in succession to Chief Justice Strange.?® On the 
same date he also took his seat as President of the Council. 

In a note on Chief Justice Blowers printed in the ‘‘ Diary and 
Letters’? of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, which is signed ‘‘ W. 


26. This note is on page 208 of the “Winslow Papers.” Archdeacon Raymond 
also refers here to Lawrence’s “Footprints or Incidents in the Early History of New 
Brunswick,” p. 13, and to “Canadian Archives” for 1895, under “New Brunswick.” 
Blowers undoubtedly never lived in New Brunswick and how often at this early 
period of his residence in the Lower Provinces he may have visited there we do 
not know. . 

27. Ward Chipman, born in 1754, another of the many able Massachusetts 
Loyalists who settled in the Maritime Provinces, acted as Attorney General of New 
Brunswick for some little time, but was never appointed to that office. He was, 
however, appointed Solicitor General of New Brunswick, August 19, 1784. In 1809 
aS was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of the same province. He died in 
1824. 

28. For this letter, see Lawrence’s “Footprints,” and (in an imperfect form) 
the “Kent Genealogy.” 

a The annual salary he received as Chief Justice was eight hundred and fifty 
pounds. 
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J. Stirling,’’ we find a much more intimate account of Blowers 
given than we have ever been able to get elsewhere. Blowers, 
says Mr. Stirling, ‘‘was of great ability. He had untiring in- 
dustry, vast legal knowledge, sound judgment, impartiality, and 
patience. He had little eloquence; no wit nor imagination. His 
mind was grave, deliberate, and cautious. But on one occasion 
he showed an irritable temper. Uniacke, the Attorney General of 
Nova Scotia after Blowers, a very able, but ruffianly man, had a 
street fight with Jonathan Sterns, a Boston Loyalist. Uniacke, 
a very strong man, beat so savagely Sterns, a weak and sickly 
man, as to cause his death. Blowers, who was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Sterns, was so angry that he challenged Uniacke to fight 
a duel. Uniacke accepted the challenge, but secretly sent his 
wife to inform the police Magistrate. So the two officers of the 
law in the Colony were bound over to keep the peace.*° Blowers 
had the greatest esteem for Foster Hutchinson, Jr., [nephew of 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson, and son of Judge Foster Hutchin- 
son, Sr., of Massachusetts], and was greatly grieved by his death. 
Blowers retained his faculties to the last. He kept up his College 
studies, and always read with pleasure the Greek and Latin 
classics. In his latter years he was silent and gloomy and would 
not speak of the scenes he had witnessed many years before. He 
destroyed all his papers: no letters nor memoranda of any kind 
were left by him. In person he was very short and rather thin: 
his face had some resemblance to that of Washington; a portrait 
of him is in the Legislative House at Halifax, but does not in the 
least resemble him. He had no children, and his property, after 
his widow’s death, went to a Mr. Bliss.’’ Another note in the 
same volume says that in the political and personal disputes be- 


30. Accounts which we have of Hon. Richard John Uniacke, Sr., one of the 
ablest public men in Nova Scotia, in her whole history, describe the long rivalry 
which existed between him and Blowers for public position. Uniacke’s bitterness 
rose to its highest pitch when Blowers was appointed to the Chief-Justiceship in- 
stead of him. It was probably in 1797, shortly before Blowers was appointed Chief 
Justice, and Uniacke succeeded to the Attorney-Generalship, as he did, that this 
duel was proposed. It is said that the duel was prevented by the Chief Justice 
(Strange). Uniacke took the oath as Attorney General on the same day, Septem- 
ber oth, that Blowers took the oath of office as Chief Justice. Blowers had filled 
the office of Attorney General, as we have seen, from December 24, 1784. Jonathan 
Sterns, another conspicuous Massachusetts Loyalist, died in Halifax May 23, 1708. 
Except as Stirling’s account gives it, we have never known the cause of his death. 
Sterns was a lawyer and his public career in Halifax is well worth tracing. 
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tween Loyalists and the ‘‘Old Inhabitants,’’ which for several 
years after the Revolution raged in government circles in Hali- 
fax, Blowers was the acknowledged leader of his fellow refugees. 
In the thirty-five years that he served as Chief Justice of Nova 
Scotia ‘‘he outlived every person [of his contemporaries] in 
public life in the Colony. The Governor and two of his succes- 
sors; the two Judges, and four of their successors ; the forty Mem- 
bers of the Assembly, and many who had succeeded to their seats 
—all these passed away while Blowers was Chief Justice. He 
lived ten years after retiring from the Bench, and died at Halli- 
fax, from the effects of a fall, in October, 1842.’’5! 

Of the legal acts or opinions of Chief Justice Sampson Salter 
Blowers during his leadership of the Nova Scotia Judiciary we 
have few records anywhere remaining. His opinion on the ques- 
tion of the legality of slave-holding in the British Colonies, how- 
ever, we find recorded. The question was agitated during the 
chief-justiceship of Blowers’s immediate predecessor, Strange, 
and for several years after Blowers himself became Chief Justice, 
and both Strange and Blowers decided against it. Chief Justice 
Ludlow of New Brunswick, previously of New York, took his 
stand on what he called ‘‘the Common Law of the Colonies,’’ by 
which he said the right to hold slaves had been uniformly recog- 
nized and established without any act ever having been passed 
directly authorizing slavery. In opposition to him, Blowers held 
strongly that the Common Law of England was that of the Col- 
onies, that these had none other, and that slavery being declared 
illegal by the Common Law of England, its illegality in the Colon- 
ies was undoubted. The difference in the opinions of these two 
Maritime-Provincial Chief Justices, it has been said, may have 
been in some measure due to the fact of Ludlow’s training in New 
York, and Blowers’s in Massachusetts, in which province ‘‘slav- 
ery had obtained but a weak foothold and died early and quietly,’’ 
while in New York it ‘‘had an earlier establishment and a more 
extensive development.’ ’?? 


31. “The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq.,” Vol. 
I, p. 341. It is said that to the end of his life Chief Justice Blowers was accus- 
tomed to take long walks for his health. It is also said, in print, that the Hon. 
Joseph Howe in some speech said that Blowers never wore an overcoat in his life. 

32. See “The Slave in Canada,” by Rev. T. Watson Smith, D. D., in the tenth 
volume of the “Nova Scotia Historical Society Collections,” pp. 97-103. 
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Chief Justice Sampson Salter Blowers married in Boston (the 
Rev. Dr. William Walter of Trinity Church officiating) on the 
fifth of April, 1774, Sarah Kent, born May nineteenth, baptized 
May twenty-seventh, 1758, her parents being Benjamin and Eliz- 
abeth (Watts) Kent. In the same year as her marriage Mrs. 
Blowers went to England with her husband, and when he re- 
turned three years later, came with him to New York. Late in 
1777, as we have seen, she received permission to revisit Boston, 
and there for a short time she remained. After this we suppose 
she was with her husband continuously to the close of his life. 
Outliving the Chief Justice a little while, she died in Halifax some 
time in July, 1845, having never, so far as we know, borne any 
child.** 


33. For a minute account of Benjamin Kent and his family, see “Genealogies 
of the Different Families bearing the name of Kent in the United States,” by L. 
Vernon Briggs, Boston, 1898, pp 38 -48. Benjamin Kent, third son of Joseph and 
Rebecca (Chittenden) Kent, was born in 1708, and after. graduating at Harvard in 
1727, entered the Congregational ministry. In 1731 he was chaplain of the garrison 
at Fort George, Brunswick, Maine, and October 27, 1733, he was installed minister 
of the church at Marlborough, Mass. In 1735 he withdrew from this charge and in 
time took up the study of the law. He is said in the Kent Genealogy to have been 
“a humorist, not sufficiently reverent of things divine to please his straight- faced 
contemporaries. He was full of fun, drollery, humor, and had an unmethodical, ir- 
regular head, but his thoughts were good and [his] expressions happy. After leav- 
ing the ministry he studied for the bar, where he became celebrated for his eccen- 
tricity and wit.” During the years 1757-67 he practiced in Worcester County, but 
later he became prominent in Boston, where he rose to be attorney-general of Massa- 
chusett’s. Whether Mr. Kent’s sympathies in the Revolution were strongly 
with the British does not seem to be known, but somewhere between June, 1783, 
and January, 1785, probably influenced by his son-in-law, with his wife Elizabeth 
he went to Windsor, Nova Scotia, and then to Halifax, where he and his wife 
spent the rest of their lives and died. On a tombstone in St. Paul’s burying-ground, 
Halifax, is the following inscription: Sacred to the memory of Benjamin Kent, 
late of Boston, New England, barrister-at-law, who died on the 22nd day of Octo- 
ber, 1788, in the 81st year of his age; and also his wife, who departed this life 
on the 2nd day of August, 1802, in the 80th year of her age.” Elizabeth Kent, 
eldest sister of Mrs. Blowers, born Jan. 6, 1745, baptized by the minister of the 
West Church, Boston, Jan. 13, 1745, was with her sister, Mrs. Blowers, in New 
York, for in June of that year her father petitioned the Massachusetts legislature 
that she might return to Boston, as she was ill and he feared greatly that 
the sultry weather of New York in midsummer would prove fatal to 
her. Whether she did return or not we do not know, but apparently the Great 
and General Court failed to act on her father’s petition. (See “Revolution Peti- 
tions,’ Mass. State Documents, Vol. 188, p. 90. Connected with the petition in this 
volume is a draft of the desired permission for Miss Kent to return, but the draft is 
unsigned and was never acted on by the Court. The draft bears date June 3, 1782.) 

When the Blowerses finally left New York for Nova Scotia Miss Kent was 
with them, and she was living in Halifax at least as late as 1818. On the 26th of 
May, 1793, Elizabeth Kent, widow of Benjamin Kent, Sampson Salter Blowers and 
his wife Sarah, and Elizabeth Kent, single woman, at Halifax, deeded to William 
Burley of Boston, for six hundred pounds, a brick dwelling house and land on the 
north side of State Street (earlier known as King Street), formerly the dwelling 
house of Benjamin Kent, late of Boston, deceased. 
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Chief Justice Blowers resigned the position of chief of the Nova 
Scotia Judiciary in the year 1833, his successor in this high office 
being Mr. Brenton Halliburton, born in Newport, Rhode Island, 
(the son of Dr. John Halliburton, another notable Loyalist), who 
received knighthood shortly before his death, which occurred in 
1860.°4 Sampson Salter Blowers died at Halifax October twenty- 
fifth, 1842, his life having covered, as we have said, a little more 
than a full century.*® He was buried in Camp Hill Cemetery, as 
was his widow a little less than three years later, and there are 
tombstones to their memory. The most conspicuous monument, 
however, erected to the memory of Chief Justice Blowers, rests on 
the east wall of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, in which church the 
Chief Justice for many years worshipped. The monument is a 
beautiful piece of sculpture, and bears the following notable in- 
scription : 

In Memory of 
The Honourable Sampson Salter Blowers 
For Five and Thirty Years President of H. M. Council 
And Chief Justice of Nova Scotia 
A Learned, Careful, And Impartial Judge 
An Able and Faithful Servant of the Crown 
And a True Friend to this Province 
Of a Strong and Discriminating Mind and Sound Judgment 
Amiable and Benevolent in Manners and Disposition 
Exemplary in Conduct and of the Stricted Integrity 
After a Long Career of Labour and Usefulness 
Honoured and Esteemed by All 
He Resigned His Office 
And Passed the Decline of Life in Peaceful Retirement 
And Died on the 25th Day of October, A. D. 1842 
At the Age of One Hundred Years 


Chief Justice Blowers’s will was executed at Halifax, Novem- 
ber twenty-ninth, 1833, and was filed and recorded in Boston, 
November thirteenth, 1843. In it he gives to Sarah Ann Bliss, 
wife of William Blowers Bliss, two thousand pounds current 


34. An interesting Life of Sir Brenton Halliburton was written many years 
ago by the Rev. Dr. George William Hill, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Halifax, and 
will be found in the Boston Public Library and elsewhere. An important assistant 
aude in Nova Scotia, was Judge James Brenton, an uncle of Sir Brenton Halli- 

urton. 

35. The exact length of Mr. Blowers’s life was one hundred years, seven 
months, and fifteen days. 
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money of Nova Scotia, and also his house and grounds at Wind- 
sor, known as ‘‘Fairfield Cottage,’’ with the furniture, cattle, 
and implements thereto belonging. ‘To Mrs. Ann Anderson, 
mother of Mrs. Bliss, he leaves two hundred pounds current 
money, and to Mrs. Ann Kidston, a like sum of two hundred 
pounds. Other legatees by his will are his sister Mrs. Martha 
Pritchard, ‘‘now or late of Boston,’’ and her children, and the 
children of his late sister Elizabeth Rhodes. The rest and residue 
of his estate he leaves to his dear wife, ‘‘for her use and behoof 
during her life,’’ after her decease the whole residue of his estate 
to go to Mrs. Sarah Ann Bliss and her heirs. His executor and 
executrix are William Blowers Bliss and his wife Sarah Ann.*® 

In Boston, Chief Justice Blowers lived in Southack’s Court, 
now Howard Street, for on the sixth of September, 1784, he and 
his wife sold through Dr. Samuel Danforth, to whom Blowers had 
previously given power of attorney, to Elisha Sigourney, for five 
hundred pounds, a wooden house, which had formerly been their 
dwelling, and the land about it, in the westerly part of Boston, 
‘“situated on Southack’s Court.’’®? The affluence of the Blowerses 


36. William Blowers Bliss was the third son of Jonathan Bliss, a classmate of 
Chief Justice Blowers at Harvard, a Loyalist and an early Chief Justice of New 
Brunswick, and his wife, Mary Worthington. He was born at St. John, New 
Brunswick, August 28, 1795, graduated at King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
studied at the Inner Temple, London, practised law in Halifax, and in April, 1834, 
was elevated to the Supreme Bench, in place of Judge Richard John Uniacke (son 
of the first Richard John Uniacke). He is regarded as one of the ablest judges 
Nova Scotia has ever had. He had a handsome residence at Fort Massey, Halifax, 
where he died March 16, 1874, aged 79. He resigned his seat on the Bench in 1869. 
The “Mrs. Ann Anderson,” mother of Mrs. William Blowers Bliss, is said to have 
been related in some way to Mrs. Sampson Salter Blowers; what the relationship 
was, however, we do not know. Mrs. Blowers had a sister Ann Kent, but she 
probably died in Boston (see the burial records of Trinity Church) early in Sep- 
tember, 1782. Judge William Blowers Bliss and his wife Sarah Ann had in all seven 
children, three sons and four daughters. One of these daughters, became the wife 
of the Rt. Rev. Hibbert Binney, Anglican Bishop of Nova Scotia, and one the wife 
of Hon. Senator William Hunter Odell. Chief Justice Jonathan Bliss of New 
Brunswick died at Fredericton, N. B., October 1, 1822. For a valuable memoir of 
Judge William Blowers Bliss, by Hon. Chief Justice (of N. S.) Sir Charles Town- 
shend, see Nova Scotia Historical Society Collections, Vol. 17 (1913), pp. 23-45. 

37. The instrument appointing Blowers’s “good friend,’ Samuel Danforth, of 
Boston, physician, his attorney, was first issued at Halifax, August 7, 1783, and was 
affirmed at Halifax, May 8, 1784. It was once more affirmed October 13, 1784, 
Mr. Blowers then declaring himself as residing in the city of New York. The in- 
strument was first signed, with seals, by Mr. and Mrs. Blowers, in presence of Sam- 
uel Winslow and John Amory, Jr. The Blowers’s property in Southack’s Court is 
fully described in the Suffolk County Registry of Deeds. Blowers’s losses in the 
Revolution are carefuly detailed in his deposition before the commissioner on Loyal- 
ist claims. 
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in Nova Scotia is amply testified to by the way in which they 
lived, they had their town house in Halifax, and their country 
place at Windsor, ‘‘a handsome country seat,’’ as tradition styles 
it, whither they drove every summer, with a coachman and two 
liveried footmen, from the capital town. 

The portrait of Chief Justice Blowers, of which Mr. Stirling 
makes mention in the note in Governor Hutchinson’s Life, was 
painted in 1820 by request of the ‘‘Quarter Sessions and Grand 
Jury’’ of Halifax made to Mr. Blowers on the twenty-first of De- 
cember, 1819. The painter of the portrait, Mr. Harry Piers tells 
us, was John Poad Drake.*® . 

38. See Murdoch’s documentary “History of Nova Scotia” under the year 18109. 
Mr. Piers speaks of the portrait in his valuable paper in the eighteenth volume of 
the Nova Scotia Historical Society’s “Collections,” entitled “Artists in Nova Sco- 


tia.” The portrait now hangs in the Halifax County Court House. It is reproduced 
in the “Winslow Papers,” edited by Archdeacon Raymond, opposite page 614. 


Taps For “Boots ” 


By Rev. Cuarztes Caverno, A. M., LL.D. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, more and less, my father used 
to take the farm horse and wagon and go off several miles 
and bring home an old bootmaker, his bench and all the 
tools of his occupation. He was given a corner of the 
kitchen for a work shop. There he wrought at the problem of the 
shoe and boot gear of the family for the coming year. His work 
was almost entirely with tanned cow and ox hide leather. No 
calf or sheep skin put in appearance. He could make a boot out 
of new leather, but he did not scorn to make a new boot out of 
old leather. I have myself worn a cowhide boot for three years 
that was made out of the leather of a boot that had been worn 
many years by my father. It was large enough when I began to 
wear it but sat rather snug before the three years were out. 
Everything was utilized in those days. I never wore a calf boot 
till I went from college to teach a winter school in Massachusetts. 
One of the problems before this old artisan was repair. 
Burns, in ‘‘The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’’ says— 


‘<The mother, wi’ her needle and her sheers 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new.’’ 


A similar effect was wrought on an old shoe or boot by revamping 
and putting on new taps. I want to put a few new taps on the 
‘‘Boots’’ I displayed in the November, 1915, number of this 
Magazine. I think the taps will be discerned to be of the same 
quality as the original leather to which they are attached. 

I do not know but I ought to go back to a previous inquisition 
of perhaps justifiable curiosity — 
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‘‘Should you ask me whence these stories? 
I should answer I should tell you—”’ 


they are the result of experiences in farm boy life in New Hamp- 
shire and on a Government Homestead in the wilds of the Chip- 
pewa Valley, Wisconsin, fifty years ago, and of reflections there- 
with connected. 

A fellow occupant with the Indian, in a wooded or brush coun- 
try between the Bay of Fundy and Puget Sound, was the Rattle- 
snake. But the latter as well as the former is retreating before 
the boot of the White man. I see that F. A. Ober—author of 
«‘ Among the Caribbus’’ speaks of the sense of ‘‘invulnerability’’ 
which his ‘‘boots’’ gave him against the ‘‘ Fer der lance’’ of some 
West Indian Isles. My observation has been confined mostly to 
the ‘‘Massasauga’”’ that inhabits the northern frontier of the 
Western States. J think ‘‘familiarity’’ with him does ‘‘breed 
contempt.’’ But the secret of that mean opinion of him as an 
enemy is not usually thought of. If pioneers were compelled to 
wear not boots but shoes, that little wretch a foot and a half or 
two feet long would assume a much more formidable character 
than he can now maintain. He strikes of course at the part of 
the object that approaches nearest to him, and into an unprotected 
ankle he is very likely to lodge a fang. But one could hardly 
strike over the top of a boot and cannot strike through firm cow- 
hide. You will see the blessing of boots when you come in contact 
with this little imp of the sod under circumstances where boots do 
not come into play. 

Grain used to be bound by hand. So far as any defense against 
the fang of this reptile is concerned, the hand and arm are naked. 
Now here is where one finds himself wonderfully at disadvantage. 
You can stamp around on the ground with feet encased in cow- 
hide boots with the sense of perfect security; but feeling down 
among the weeds and stubble and grain bundles with a bare hand 
is another matter altogether. The ‘‘varmint’’ are there and you 
know it. They reported themselves when you swung the cradle 
over your acres in the forenoon. After dinner you pick your 
teeth (if you had anything to put between your teeth) and look 
at the grain and wish it were bound. But it isn’t and you are to 
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bind it. I cannot follow the fortunes of the pioneer’s afternoon in 
binding grain. Suffice it to say i>at when he does hear that 
zzzzzz2!!! the quickest thing he ever does in his life is the way in 
which he lets that bundle of grain drop. A man finds himself 
trying to devise ways in which he might wear boots all over. It 
is with a relief which only the experienced can appreciate, when 
the afternoon has at length worn away, that he straightens him- 
self as he throws his last bundle to pile and takes to the brush to 
beat up the cattle. Upright, with a cudgel in his hand, and his 
faithful boots on his feet, he is once more master of the situation. 

Here is an incident to which I wish to call the attention of scien- 
tists and the medical profession. My wife was looking out of the 
cabin door one morning in spring and saw a hen, which was hatch- 
ing chickens in the corner of a fence that surrounded the cabin, 
lift a Massasauga in her bill and carry him some feet away from 
the nest. The hen then returned to the care of the chickens. Mrs. 
C. seized a hoe that was standing by the door, ran out and killed 
the rattler. Some time after, on looking out, she saw the hen 
herself going forth from the nest, but her gait was unsteady and 
wings were drooping. By the time Mrs. C. reached her the hen 
had fallen over and lay with head and legs outstretched as if 
dead. Mrs. C. looked at the head and saw that the comb had been 
lacerated—the rattler had struck his fangs there when he was 
carried forth from the nest. Instantly Mrs. C. went to the cabin, 
and wet perhaps a great spoonful of saleratus, and ran back to 
the hen and pressed it on the wounded comb. Then she got a piece 
of cloth and her needle and sewed the cloth so as to hold the 
saleratus in place. The reason for Mrs. C.’s action was that she 
had heard that animal poisons were acids. She acted on the sup- 
position that an alkali would neutralize an acid. The hen lay an 
hour or two motionless. Then we noticed some movements. 
These grew more frequent and prolonged, till by and by with 
assistance she stood upright, but still with drooping wings. After 
a while she got possession of herself and then with a cluck made 
her way to the nest and began the care of her chickens. As a 
matter of fact she reared her brood to full maturity. There may 
be good science in this case of dealing with an animal poison. 
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If there is, an early application of an alkali to the bite of a rabid 
dog may help to reduce pain and save life. 

The aforesaid lady bought a pair of boy’s boots and asserted a 
restful fearlessness when she went forth through tbe brush to 
pick berries. 

I ought to know something about the Massasauga myself. Iwas 
going past the north side of the cabin one spring day, when I saw, 
peering from holes under the lowermost log, the heads of two 
rattlers. I stepped to the place where tools were kept, took a 
pitchfork and in turn speared each through the head—drew them 
out and killed them. Thus it appeared that wife and baby and I 
and two rattlers, had wintered under the same roof. 

Lawyers may not be regarded as specially men of Boots. But 
they may be interested in them and in their outcome in many ways. 
Trace back the work in which they are engaged and much of it 
will be found to originate from the force of boots. It is a regular 
business in some places on the frontier to hunt calves and cattle 
by their tracks in the early snows. Sometimes different parties 
in search for stock, meet over a calf in the depth of the forest. 
It does not take a great deal of talk for each to convince the other 
that he is going to claim the calf. Now let gentlemen of the legal 
profession prick up their ears and listen. Right here in the depths 
of the woods, on the question of the number of white hairs in a 
calf’s tail, is laying the foundation of legal business. Next to an 
English chancery suit, a calf case is the best thing a lawyer can 
have in hand. No young man need despair of bread or of an op- 
portunity to rise in his profession who boldly puts for the frontier 
and gets hold of a calf case. It is wonderful in what ways a man, 
who is ‘‘diligent in business and fervent in spirit’’ over a calf 
case, can serve it up. You can make more law suits out of a calf 
than you can serve dishes out of his body. Head and pluck, cut- 
lets, steak, roasts, pot pie, are nothing to replevins trover and 
conversation, trespass, perjury and assault and battery suits that 
a shrewd lawyer, with eye attentive to the matter, can work out 
of him. A calf case is even better than a mining suit. Probably 
every twenty miles between Puget Sound and the Bay of Fundy 
has had its calf suit; and the effects of them are worse to root out 
of a neighborhood than poisoning from the blood. In fact there 
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is nothing that will work corruption of blood like a calf suit. I 
have heard a man disparage his neighbor because four genera- 
tions before, in a calf suit, that neighbor’s ancestor testified 
against the ancestor of the speaker. 

These calf cases have demonstrated two principles. One is that 
it is quite possible for a man to be mistaken, his neighbors being 
judges, and in nothing more so than in reference to a calf. I have 
myself seen a dozen calves, that seen separately, I could swear 
in the exactness of geometry ‘‘coincided and formed one and the 
same’’ calf. Another principle is that if a man will ‘‘sue thee at 
the law’’ and ‘‘take away”’ thy calf, it is better to let him have the 
calf in question and give him a yoke of oxen also. I call attention 
to these calf cases for they are really a historic thing, a peculiar 
thing in legal practice and in neighborhood influence. A calf suit 
was recently settled in Kansas that had cost $40,000. JI have not 
strayed from my subject either. No cowhide boots, no calf case. 
Without the boot the calf would have been a buffalo, sought only 
as game by hunters. Hunters law is very simple—‘‘ First come 
first served,’’ is its summary. Does my legal friend see what he 
owes to the cowhide boot? 

There is one character on the frontier who has never had jus- 
tice done him. Of all men he is the very avant courier of civiliza- 
tion. Yet so far as I know he is a character totally unknown to 
hterature. We have our stories about trappers and voyageurs, 
but this is a character as yet unlimited. But there he is, with a 
business of his own, a character by himself. I refer to the pro- 
fessional Land-Breaker—him with the long handled and long 
thonged whip that can reach along five yoke of oxen and cut a lazy 
off leader. The tendency to the division of labor soon comes. It 
is not a paying process for every man to do his own breaking. It 
requires too much capital to be put into team, and apparatus that 
aman wants to make use of but once. Given the hour and then 
will come the man. And there have been these men who have 
slowly walked along on the front line of civilization and made it 
their business to get up the teams and put up the tools to be used 
in the first turning of the sod. The old stage driving business 
nursed its peculiar characters, but they were no more peculiar 
than some of the professional managers of a breaking team. It 
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takes a peculiar kind of genius for the work. When the breaking 
season opens he has his team together—and such a team! It con- 
sists of old veterans from the logging camps and of young un- 
broken steers from the prairie. It is of all manner of material, 
that never worked together before and never will again after the 
breaking season is over.. Now this team is to do its work and feed 
itself, so it has to be turned loose on the world at noon and at 
night. The genius of the breaker consists in being able to keep 
on the outside of those ten or twelve oxen (whose main instinct 
seems to be to fly apart in all directions) and have them some- 
where near the plow when working time begins. There are shrewd 
wily old fellows among oxen. It is wonderful what wit an old 
breaking ox will develop. He will learn to hide like a boy. One 
will go behind a clump of bushes, and you will conclude to go be- 
hind after him just to keep an eye on him—but where is he? You 
may see him again in two days and you may not. The breaker 
studies the material of his team and shortly comes to know who 
the tough characters are in it, and on them go the bells. Now 
asleep or awake someway he must keep his ear on those bells. 
They tell him every hour of the night whether the sound they 
give comes from his oxen feeding or lying down or traveling. If 
they strike the traveling gait he must travel, for if they get a lit- 
tle the start and put the bell out of hearing he runs the chance 
of losing a forenoon’s work at least, with his plow holder lying 
idle. I have seen a man who for weeks in a brush country never 
let his cattle get beyond the range of his ear so as to lose more 
than half a day’s work in that time. And this means something 
too, for after their feed at two or three in the morning, they are 
ready for a mischievous tramp. I have looked with admiration 
on the man who night after night would lie down in the entry or 
lean-to and keep eye and ear and hand, day and night, on such 
ungovernable material as make up a breaking team. 

Speaking of binding grain—those of us that carry the mark of 
the old barbed sickle on the little finger of the left hand are will- 
ing to acknowledge that nowhere has man made a greater stride 
in conquest over nature in this generation than in the business 
of gathering grain. I saw last summer in [Illinois a man riding 
around a forty acre lot on a reaper that was shedding its bound 
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bundles as it went along. What a marvelous success! But there 
are losses for all our gains. The man was all sole alone save his 
horses—the only living thing—I do not believe there was a chip- 
ping sparrow on that quarter section with him. It had a dole- 
ful look. Let us look back to the day of the barbed, hand sickie. 
Perhaps there were three acres to be reaped. There would be 
three or four men and as many boys at work on it. At ten o’clock 
and three hours by the sun, they would all lie down together un- 
der the apple trees and eat gingerbread and cheese and baked ap- 
ples which the girls brought out from the house; drink cider from 
a jug and water from the runlet—runlet? What is that? A 
small stream of water? O, bless you, no, but a wooden keg hold- 
ing about a gallon, hooped from both ends up to the bunghole and 
painted red with what was left in the brush after painting the ox- 
yokes. The reapers resting under the apple trees! One of the 
blessedest forms of social life known to man, and giving one of 
the best privileges of communing with nature! 

I ran across something from Theocritus (B. C. 270) the other 
day, that puts before one what a boyhood of a generation still 
living can parallel with experience. 

‘‘ Above our heads elms and tall poplars rustle; 
And a pure fount hard by of sacred water 
Came trickling from its cave with soothing murmur. 
In the thick boughs the shrill cicadas jingling 
Phed their loud work; and from the distant thicket 
The thrush piped loudly. Overhead the sky lark 
Sung, and the painted goldfinch; and the turtle 
Plaintively coo’d; and the yellow bees were humming 
Hither and thither round the running water. 
There was a goodly smell around, of summer 
And her rich gifts that decked the golden autumn. 
Ripe pears were at our feet, and blushing apples 
Fell on each side, and with the bloomed plum bending 
Thick branches swept the ground.”’ 


My Illinois farmer was alone on his reaper and binder—and in 
the not long distance was a mighty insane asylum! 

It is with reverence that I look at the contents of a cobbler’s 
shop in our mining towns. <A pair of those iron-bradded soles 
challenges as much respect as the Kearsarge laid up in ordinary 
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after sending the Alabama to the bottom of the Sea. We take 
out our tens of millions annually from our mines. How much of 
the ore is there that has not been hfted over bradded soles? And 
yet one asks—does the owner of these boots wear bradded soles 
against gambling in his out of work hours—againstalcoholicdrink 
—against neglect of home and its duties? These bradded soles 
ought to be an inspiration in efficiency in all the high lines of his 
being. 

That brings us to a final thought. Nature has made distinc- 
tions in the human race. Childhood and maturity, and the sex di- 
vision are older than society. Provision must be made for such 
distinctions. Then in the struggle for existence, society divides 
and sub-divides into various segments, and of this process the end 
is not yet. New organizations will spring up demanding privi- 
leges. Here is labor pressing for union. As a tap to strengthen 
her hitherto altogether too flimsy footgear woman wants the bal- 
lot. These are but samples of the forward pressing of the race 
to secure efficiency in industrial necessity. How shall we meet 
such conditions? Can we find a general principle which may be 
applied in all instances? Desires will be granted if it is perceived 
that they are altruistic as well as egoistic—if they are not exclu- 
sively selfish but seek the general good. Man is, or is to be ulti- 
mately, moral and settle all things by moral considerations. Mor- 
ality—the right—is the court of final assize. 
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MR. CHARLES E. L. HOLMES, OF WATERBURY, CONN. 


Who was commissioned by Goy. William A. Buckingham, of Connec- 
ticut, as colonel of the 23rd regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry. The photo from which this picture is made was kindly 
loaned by a member of the family. 


Recollections of a Half Century and More 


By Anprew M. Suerman, Morristown, N. J. 
Vil 


From BoyHoop to Youna ManHoop— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CiIvin WaArR. 


HAVE a story to relate, not a ‘‘fish story,’’ however, but a 

clam story, and without further ‘‘beating about the bush’’ 

I proceed to say: That in the spring or summer of 1860 Cap- 

tain Hammond, a retired sea captain, invited my eldest 

brother, Horatio Nelson, with whom I lived, and a young man 

named Orlando Wakeley, of Huntington Landing, to go over to 

Long Island and assist him in getting a boat load of soft shell 

clams—or long clams, as they were also called—with the under- 

standing that the ‘‘crew’’ should have a share of ‘‘the catch.’’ 
My brother took me along with him. 

We drove to Stratford Point on Long Island Sound, taking 
with us cooking utensils, and such articles of food as we should 
need to supplement the clams and fish we expected to procure as 
our principal diet. 

At Stratford Point we found Captain Hammond’s yacht, a sail- 
ing craft about thirty-five feet in length; and, boarding her we 
‘*set sail’’ with the owner of the yacht at the helm, for Port 
Jefferson, which, after a delightful sail of sixteen miles across the 
Sound we reached in about three hours. 

Port Jefferson was then, as near as I am now able to recall, a 
scattered village of a few hundred inhabitants—possibly a thou- 
sand. 

After digging enough clams for our supper that day and for 

( 69) 
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breakfast next day we cooked and ate our supper with a keen 
relish. 

We had taken with us bedding and bedclothes and with these 
we made ourselves as comfortable as possible for the night on 
board the yacht. 

Not to weary the reader with further details I will say that 
we remained in Port Jefferson two or three days, enjoying a 
veritable feast of fish and clams and the supplementary food we 
took from home, at the end of which time we inventoried our 
stock of clams dug from the clean, white sand of the snug bay 
and ascertained that we had twenty bushels of the finest clams - 
I ever saw together. Many of those clams—now I trust my read- 
ers will not say this zs a ‘‘fish story’’—were fully five inches in 
length. These clams were placed in the hold of the yacht. 

Having accomplished the end for which we crossed the Sound 
we started one morning at about seven o’clock for Stratford 
Point and home; but we had gone but a mile or two from land 
when the sea was so rough that Captain Hammond concluded it 
would be imprudent to proceed further, so we ‘‘put back’’ to 
Port Jefferson, where we remained all that day. At about seven 
o’clock in the evening we made another start for the Connecticut 
shore, but we found the sea was rougher than in the morning; but 
it was concluded that we must keep on, which we did. The wind 
was blowing ‘‘a gale’’ from the east, and Captain Hammond, with 
the dexterity of an experienced sailor, took a double reef in the 
large sail and if my memory serves me took in the jib. 

The sea was running high; indeed, it seemed to me at the time 
that the waves were mast-high. With Captain Hammond ‘‘at the 
helm’’ I had no fear; but I was enormously seasick! 

Instead of running straight across the Sound, which would have 
kept the yacht in the trough of the sea and very likely resulted in 
furnishing the fish with a feast of human flesh, our level-headed 
helmsman tacked diagonally across the waves. 

Young Wakeley soon crawled into the cabin-like opening at 
the bow of the yacht and scarcely showed himself during the 
larger part of the trip homeward. Once in a while, despite Cap- 
tain Hammond’s skillful handling of the yacht, a sea would break 
over the gunwale of the craft and wet us almost to the skin. But 
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we kept on—and after an exciting sail of two hours we ‘‘cast 
anchor’’ at Stratford Point. 

Next day we were at our homes; and if we hadn’t a big ‘‘fish 
story’’ to relate we certainly had a big clam story to tell our 
friends. And we had, also, the recollection of a rare outing. The 
clams, or rather the share of the clams, that came to my brother’s 
house, didn’t ‘‘go a-begging,’’ I assure you. 

Captain Hammond realized a handsome sum from the clams 
he sold to his acquaintances. 

The nomination of Abraham Lincoln for President of the 
United States in the early summer of 1860 was soon followed by 
the most momentous and exciting political campaign ever con- 
ducted in this country; and as the day of election drew near the 
excitement became deeper and more widespread. In the attempt 
to describe the excitement with which the very air was filled hu- 
man language utterly fails. 

Among my earliest recollections of the political campaign com- 
mencing soon after the nomination of Lincoln are the political 
discussions in which two of my older brothers frequently en- 
gaged, the eldest of whom was then a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat 
and the younger a newly-made and enthusiastic Lincoln Republi- 
can. I was then about sixteen years of age. So heated did those 
discussions sometimes become—they usally took place in the home 
of my Democratic brother—that it seemed to my boyish imagina- 
tion that the excited contestants would certainly come to blows; 
but somewhow reason kept her seat and no blows were exchanged. 

As the campaign progressed men of the opposing political par- 
ties gathered almost daily on the street corners and in the village 
stores and excitedly discussed the vital issues involved. 

It was quite generally conceded that the election of Lincoln to 
the presidency would result in war between the two sections of 
the country already politically arrayed against each other. 

During the summer and autumn of 1860 I derived great pleas- 
ure from attending the drills in their armory on Main Street and 
in witnessing their street parades of ‘‘the Derby Blues,’’ of which 
George Dana Russell was captain, Sanford EK. Chaffee was First 
Lieutenant and Napoleon Lemareaux was Second Lieutenant. 
‘‘The Derby Blues’? numbered, rank and file, about 82 members 
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and on nearly every evening in the week except Sundays this com- 
pany assembled in their armory for drill. 

The street parades of ‘‘The Derby Blues’’ in command of its 
highly efficient officers and the prospect of civil war aroused an 
interest in the hearts of some of the boys of my own age in Birm- 
ingham which resulted in the organization of a spear company, so 
called because each member of the company, of which there were 
about forty, carried on their street parades a long, round, smooth 
wooden stick with a gilded spear point at one end. Of this spear 
company I was chosen first lieutenant. We not only paraded the 
streets of Birmingham, but once, at least, we marched to Ansonia, 
two miles distant, returning by way of Upper Derby and Lower 
Derby, as these sections of the township were then known; and 
from the latter section we marched across the bridge spanning 
the Naugatuck River and up into Birmingham by way of ‘‘the 
causeway.’’ 

The notice attracted by the spear company as it passed along 
the line of march was very gratifying to its members. 

There is one circumstance in connection with one of our street 
parades in Birmingham which is as fresh in my mind as an occur- 
rence of only a week ago; and if any other member of our spear 
company, beside the writer, is now living, I’ll venture the remark 
that the circumstance J am about to relate is distinctly remem- 
bered by such surviving member or members. 

As the spear company on the occasion referred to was passing 
from Main Street up through Minerva Street the officers of the 
company espied Charles L. Russell, a former commander of ‘‘ The 
Derby Blues,’’ on the sidewalk, intently watching us. This was 
the signal to the officers to have the word passed through the 
ranks for the members to ‘‘brace up’’ and do their ‘‘level best;’’ 
which they promptly did. The fine appearance and excellent 
marching of the company called forth an exclamation of approval 
from Captain Russell. To say that our caps at once fairly glist- 
ened with ‘‘new feathers”’ as the result of Captain Russell’s com- 
plimentary words would be superfluous. It was a proud day for 
the members of the Birmingham spear company. Of the mem- 
bers of this company I’ll venture to say that about one-half sooner 
or later joined the Union army in defense of Old Glory. 
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In the exciting political campaign which resulted in the election 
. of Lincoln to the presidency of the United States, my brother of 
whom I have spoken as having engaged in political discussions 
with my eldest brother, became identified with the wide-awakes, 
commanded by Captain Charles L. Russell; and the frequent 
street parades of that unique organization were a deeply inter- 
esting feature of those stirring days of long ago. With the grow- 
ing interest of a boy of sixteen years of age I witnessed those 
evening parades of the wide-awakes in that truly momentous 
campaign. In their cape uniforms and with each member of the 
organization bearing in his hand a lighted torch the scene pre- 
sented was of a character to strongly impress my boyish imagina- 
tion and send me to my bed with a whole troop of burning 
thoughts rushing through my brain. 

The full significance of those thrilling days was, of course, only 
faintly understood by a boy of sixteen; but there were many, how- 
ever, who thus early even in our country’s history clearly fore- 
saw the awful civil conflict that so soon.afterward burst like a 
terrific thunder storm upon the country and before its termina- 
tion deluged its soil with some of the best blood of the land! The 
significance of those days fifty and four years ago which I did not 
then understand I have since come to estimate at something like 
their full meaning. 

Ah! Those were, indeed, momentous days—epoch-making days 
—the like of which this country may not, let us sincerely hope, 
ever again witness. And yet, if come they must and come they 
did, I would not have missed them—nor would others who per- 
sonally witnessed the stirring events and experienced the thril- 
ling emotions of those days! 

On the evening of April 19, 1861, only five days, as the reader 
will remember, after the assault on Fort Sumter, a war meeting 
was held in Nathan’s Hall in Birmingham. I was then sixteen 
years of age and on the 5th of the following May I would be 
seventeen. 

At that war meeting there were nearly a thousand persons 
present, the hall being packed from platform to vestibule, in- 
clusive of both; and some, indeed, were sitting or standing on the 
long flight of stairs leading from the street up to the hall. 
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Ringing resolutions of allegiance to the government at Wash- 
ington were unanimously adopted. Patriotic speeches were made 
by William B. Wooster, Esq., one of the leading lawyers of Con- 
necticut; Thomas Burlock, a prominent business man of Birming- 
ham; Robert N. Bassett, another local business man; Captain 
Charles L. Russell, of the state militia and Dr. Ambrose E. 
Beardsley, a prominent local physician. Edward N. Shelton, the 
leading businessman of Birmingham, presided over the meeting. 
The echoes of those thrilling speeches I can almost hear after the 
lapse of fifty years and more. 

A liberal sum of money for war purposes was pledged—three 
thousand dollars was the amount, and this was increased to five 
thousand dollars next day. 

An enlistment paper was opened for recruits for a company to 
proceed, in due course, with its regiment, to the seat of hostilities 
in the south. 

Without stopping to consider the matter of my age I went to the 
platform and boldly affixed my signature to the enlistment roll. 
One of my older brothers, George W., who had also signed the 
roll, and was on the platform, quietly whispered a few words to 
the chairman of the meeting, and, presto! my name was promptly 
erased from the list of recruits. 

On ascertaining the action of the chairman of the meeting I 
immediately mounted the deep casing of one of the large windows 
and gave expression to my keen disappointment at not being per- 
mitted to enlist in what was my maiden patriotic speech. 

Before the war meeting closed nearly an entire company of re- 
eruits had volunteered for service in the gathering Union army. 

This company was duly organized and officered, George Dana 
Russell being put in command of the company; and, bearing with 
it the hearty Godspeeds of the people of Birmingham it pro- 
ceeded to the seat of war with the regiment—the Second Volun- 
teer Infantry—and with this regiment it participated with credit 
to the state in the first battle of Bull Run, Virginia. Of this com- 
pany, my brother, George W., now of Lynbrook, N. Y., was a 
member. 

Of the Second Connecticut Volunteer Infantry Charles L. 
Russell was the efficient Adjutant. 
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Mention has been made of ‘‘The Derby Blues,’’ and this seems 
the most suitable time and place to say that this company fur- 
nished for the Civil War four colonels, one lieutenant-colonel, 
four captains and several lieutenants. 

Of the colonels furnished by ‘‘The Derby Blues’’ there were 
Charles L. Russell, John L. Chatfield, Ledyard Colburn and 
Elisha 8S. Kellogg. Frank Hawkins rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Tenth Connecticut Volunteer Infantry after serving four 
years in the Union army; he died, in a military hospital in New 
York. Of the captains there were George D. Russell, Thomas 
Gilbert, Sandford E. Chaffee and James Foley. Of the lieuten- 
ants I can only recall one, Napoleon Lemareaux. 

Charles L. Russell was colonel of the Tenth Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry; he was instantly killed by a bullet from a Con- 
federate sharpshooter at the battle of Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina. 

John L. Chatfield was colonel of the Eighth Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry; he died at home in consequence of arduous services 
at the front. 

Ledyard Colburn was colonel of the Twelfth Connecticut Volun- 
teer Infantry; he died in Louisiana after the close of the Civil 
War. 

Elisha 8S. Kellogg was colonel of the Nineteenth Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry; he was killed at the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Virginia. When found, his body, ‘‘riddled with bullets’? was 
lying on top of the abattis in front of the Confederate earthworks. 

Captain George D. Russell commanded a company of the Sec- 
ond Connecticut Volunteer Infantry in the first battle of Bull 
Run, Virginia; he died at home after the close of the Civil War. 

Thomas Gilbert was the commander of Company A of the First 
Connecticut Heavy Artillery; he also survived the Civil War. 

Sanford EK. Chaffee was the commander of Company B. of the 
Twentieth Connecticut Volunteer Infantry; after creditable ser- 
vice in the Union army he returned home and has for several 
terms been postmaster at Derby, formerly Birmingham, Connecti- 
cut. 

James Foley was captain of a company in the Twentieth Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry. 
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Napoleon Lemareaux was a lieutenant in the Second Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry and took part in the first battle of Bull 
Run, Virginia. He died at home. 

Although because of my insufficient age I had not been per- 
mitted to be among the first troops from my resident state to 
engage in the Civil War I waited, not always patiently, I have to 
confess, for the arrival of the time when the age consideration 
would, in my case, be obliterated, and I too, could don the Union 
blue. 

Meanwhile I read with increasing avidity the daily newspapers 
and in that way kept myself well informed concerning the move- 
ments of the Union and Confederate armies in their various and 
widespread fields of operation. 

As might be expected, this omniverous reading of the daily 
press only fanned into brighter flame the ardent desire of my 
heart to become as soon as possible a part of the Union forces 
struggling for the preservation of national unity. 

How well do I remember, as if it was only yesterday, the in- 
tense excitement with which the very atmosphere of the north 
was charged in those early days of the Civil War! 

How vivid is my recollection of the elation of the people at 
home in the ‘‘Nutmeg State’’ over the successes of the Union 
forces; and of the awful depression following the reverses suf- 
fered by our armies, which in the opening years of the war were 
so frequent, and at times, so appalling! 

Many times during those anxious days I was almost impelled 
to enter the service regardless of my insufficient age and of the 
entreaties of my friends. 

My anxiety to enlist was intensified by the fact that several of 
my boy chums, somewhat older than I, ’tis true, were donning the 
Union blue and hastening to the seat of war. 

Chafing, however, like a three-year-old colt in harness, I re- 
mained at home until I could regularly and with the approval of 
my friends become one of Lincoln’s boys in blue. 

On the 5th of May, 1862, I was eighteen years of age; and, in 
the month of July following I enlisted and was duly assigned to 
company F of a so-called nine months regiment—the Twenty- 
third Connecticut Volunteer Infantry. I say a ‘‘so-called nine 
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months regiment’’ because this regiment was in the service a 
year and three days. 

Of this regiment Charles E. L. Holmes, of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, was commissioned colonel; Charles W. Wordin, of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, lieutenant-colonel, and David H. Miller, 
of Redding, Connecticut, major. 

David T. Johnson, of Ansonia, Connecticut, was commissioned 
captain of the company F’, of which I became a member. 

Charles E. L. Holmes was the son of Israel Holmes and Sarah 
Judd, daughter of Samuel Judd, of Waterbury, Connecticut. 
Israel Holmes was the pioneer and organizer of the brass in- 
dustry in Waterbury. Charles EK. L. Holmes was born May 15, 
1832, in the old Captain Samuel Judd house on West Main Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Prior to the opening of the Civil War 
he was associated with his father in the brass manufacturing 
business in his native town. 

Charles W. Wordin was the son of William Wordin and Lucy 
Mallory, and was born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, July 1, 1816. 
Prior to the commencement of the Civil War he was engaged in 
the jewelry business in his native town. Of the ‘‘City Guard’’ of 
Bridgeport he was a lieutenant before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. 

David H. Miller at the outbreak of the Civil War was a resi- 
dent of Redding, Connecticut. 

Among the memories of our sojourn at Camp Terry, in New 
Haven, Connecticut, which camp was situated a mile or more to 
the southward of the Green, are the daily drillings of the awk- 
ward squads, the echoes of the ‘‘left!’’ ‘‘right!’’ ‘‘left!’’ 
‘‘right!’’ of which I can still hear; the horror of our discovery, 
in the first bean soup served us by the company cook—Charles 
Rk. Buckingham, now of Ansonia, Connecticut,—of what ‘‘we 
boys’’ verily believed were tiny creeping worms, but which were 
really only the eyes of the nutritious white bean which subse- 
quently became one of the mainstays of the boys in blue; the 
company and regimental drills and parades the latter of which 
were often witnessed by our sweethearts and friends; the hand- 
somely uniformed field officers on their spirited horses riding up 
and down the regimental line—Holmes, and Wordin and Miller, 
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colonel, lieutenant-colonel and major, respectively; the frequent 
runnings of the camp guard, chiefly down near the water’s edge, 
and the clandestine visits to the ‘‘ Elm City’’ where ‘‘the boys’’ 
could and did see something more ‘‘of life’’ than most of them 
had been accustomed to seeing at home; the scarcely less harzard- 
ous returns to camp at unseasonable hours of the night, and the 
extreme difficulty of evading the none-too-vigilant guard and 
reaching our tents without discovery and arrest; the comforts 
and luxuries brought into camp from home by loving hands, by 
which our strange outdoor life was made more tolerable; the dif- 
ficulty with which ‘‘the boys’’ were induced to put out the lights 
and cease their not always musical chatterings, at the nightly 
sounding of ‘‘taps,’’ and, the gradual discipline under which the 
regiment was brought by its, for the most part, considerate and 
capable officers, not a few of whom had for several years been ac- 
tively identified with the efficient state militia. 

On the 17th of November, 1862, the Twenty-third regiment 
broke camp at New Haven, and with about 850 officers and men 
took the steamboat ‘‘ Elm City’’ for New York. 

We landed at Williamsburg, and from thence marched to the 
Centerville Race-course, in Jamaica, a distance of about ten 
miles. Here we pitched our tents on the race-course grounds. 

At this point, named ‘‘Camp Buckingham,”’ in honor of Con- 
necticut’s splendid war governor, William A. Buckingham, Gen- 
eral Banks, according to common report, was assembling the 
troops for an expedition southward, the exact destination of 
which, however, was unknown, except in Washington. 

At ‘‘Camp Buckingham”’ there were five nine months Connecti- 
cut regiments rendezvoused—the Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth. 

On the Centerville Race-course we first experienced the rigors 
of camp life in cold weather; and there was plenty of grumbling, 
I assure you. A single specimen of grumbling indulged in by the 
boys is given in the following extract from a letter written home: 

‘‘The excessive dirt in the food, and the excessive moisture in 
the lodging, form frequent subjects of complaints. All experi- 
ence has shown that sleeping or trying to sleep in three inches of 
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water in the midst of November is not conducive to good health, 
temper or morals.’’ 

I have in my possession a letter written with lead pencil some 
portions of which are now so faint as to require the use of a 
strong magnifying glass to read and decipher ; indeed, one line is 
almost entirely obliterated from frequent folding of the sheet— 
and little wonder, for this letter was written nearly fifty-four 
years ago. From this letter I make the following quotations: 

‘‘Camp Buckingham, Jamaica, N. Y., November, 1862. Once 
more I take pencil in hand to write you a letter. . . . About 
8 o’clock (on the morning of the 17th) I got my canteen and hav- 
ersack and we received orders to prepare to move. We struck 
our tent in the forenoon about eleven or twelve o’clock, and, after 
waiting round we were called into line about two o’clock. (Here 
occurs the almost obliterated line mentioned above) and then we 
started for the boat, and arrived about three o’clock, I think. 
After staying, or waiting about an hour and a half we went 
aboard the boat. There was a great rushing for the berths, and 
I finally got a good bed. . . . I ate my supper and retired. 

I slept well. Some of the boys sat up all night playing 
ecards. We stopped once in the night, and in the morning I 
found that it was at Hell Gate. I rose in the morning at half-past 
five and ate some breakfast, then I went on deck and found the 
boat had stopped between New York and Brooklyn. We turned 
about and then started for Williamsburg. The orderly called us 
into line to march us off the boat and then we started for the 
shore. Co. F was the second to come off the boat. We marched 
up the street a long way to give room for the other companies that 
were behind us. We sat on the stoops and fences and some went 
into houses and got their breakfasts; others got coffee. The ladies 
threw out apples from the windows, and then there was a scrab- 
bling! I did not try to get any for I had some in my haversack. 
We stopped three times and each time the boys were treated to 
coffee. We had our breakfast, given, I suppose, by the city au- 
thorities. Finally we got started and after we had gone about 
three miles it commenced to raina little. . . . Werested four 
times on the march. It is ten miles from the boat to this camp. 
It is probably the longest march we shall have with our knap- 
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sacks ; some of the companies had them carried on trucks. By the 
time we reached the camp ground it rained hard, and when we 
got into line the captain took us to the place where our tents were 
to be pitched. In all the rain we put up our tent, and by the time 
we got through the mud was three inches deep. I never saw such 
amudhole! We got some straw and put in our tent; but the water 
was running into the tent. I went about a quarter of a mile and 
got two bundles of cornstalks to lie on. Toward evening I went 
to a tavern near by with several of the boys to get dry, but we re- 
mained only a short time. I went to bed at half-past six, for I 
felt sick. I was very sick in the night. . . . My feet were 
soaking wet, and are wet now. I am on guard today, but there 
being another corporal on with me I shall not do much. There 
are four regiments in this camp, the 23d, 25th and 26th Connecti- 
eut Volunteers and the 141st New York, Germans. We are en- 
camped on the Centerville Race-course. Our tent is more like a 
hog pen than like a tent, but wemust endure itnow. . . . To- 
day is quite pleasant. . . . Accept this from Yours truly, A. 
M.Sherman. P.S. . . . Write soon and direct your letter to 
A. M. Sherman, Centerville Race-course, Jamaica, N. Y., 23d 
Regt. Vols. Co. F.”’ 

Among the incidents of our brief sojourn at ‘‘Camp Bucking- 
ham’’ was the receipt by the author, on the day before Thanks- 
giving, of a good-sized wooden box from two sisters residing in 
the vicinity of Boston, filled with delicacies. When the box was 
started from the donors it contained, as I could only infer from 
general appearances, sandwiches, buttered biscuits, cake, cookies, 
crullers, mince pies, cheese and fruit. When I opened the box in 
camp I found to my great surprise and disappointment a most 
strange admixture of all the articles mentioned. It was, indeed, a | 
box of mush, from which I was able to pick a few only of the 
various articles so tenderly placed by willing hands in the box 
at its place of departure. It was not until several years after- 
ward that I informed my sisters of the decidedly mixed condition 
of the Thanksgiving delicacies sent me at ‘‘Camp Buckingham.”’’ 

On the 30th of November, 1862, the Twenty-third and Twenty- 
eighth Regiments of Connecticut Volunteers broke camp at the 
Centerville Race course and marched buoyantly down Atlantic 
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Avenue, Brooklyn, to the East River. Here, seven companies 
of the Twenty-third and seven companies of the Twenty-eighth 
Regiments, numbering about a thousand men in all, embarked 
on the steamer ‘‘Che-Kiang,’’ or, in our language, ‘‘Sea-King.’’ 

Whither we were going none of us certainly knew; it was whis- 
pered among the boys that we were to form a part of the mili- 
tary expedition to be commanded by General Banks, and that 
was our only clew. 

Company F of the Twenty-third Connecticut Volunteers, of 
which I was a member, was among the troops that embarked on 
the ‘‘Che-Kiang’’ on that bleak, cold day in November, 1862. 

Barring the usual seasickness the first few days of the voyage 
to the southward were pleasant, and to most of the boys the 
novelty of being on the great, blue ocean was fascinating; but on 
the 5th of December, when off Cape Hatteras, a terrific storm 
burst upon the ‘‘Che-Kiang.’’ ‘‘The vessel’’—I now quote the 
words of another—‘‘with its freight of a thousand men, refused 
to obey the helm, and wallowed helplessly in the trough of the 
sea, shivering under the mountainous waves; while flash after 
flash of lurid lightning revealed the terrors of the situation.’’ 

Men trembled who never trembled before; men knelt in fervent 
prayer on the sea-washed decks of the ‘‘Che-Kiang’’ who had not, 
perhaps, prayed since the innocent days of ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep;’’? and many whose lives had been far from exemplary 
vowed future obedience, if only the storm would abate and the 
imperiled vessel reach her destination in safety. 

Alas! how few of these solemn vows were remembered, or, if re- 
membered, were performed. 

The ‘‘ Che-Kiang’’ with her precious human freight weathered 
the storm; and after an uneventful voyage of a few days touched 
at the Tortugas at the southwestern extremity of Florida. 

From the Tortugas the steamer made a quick passage through 
the placid waters of the Gulf of Mexico, with its myriad of por- 
poises, which seemed to be rolling round and round in the blue 
waters like so many wheels, but which were simply coming to the 
surface of the water, showing for a moment a small portion of 
the back, and then suddenly disappearing. To men unaccustomed 
to the sight it was one of extraordinary interest. 
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At Ship Island, in the northern part of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
men on the ‘‘ Che-Kiang’’ disembarked. Here they remained long 
enough to recover somewhat from the effects of their rough sea 
voyage. 

The following description of Ship Island, written home by the 
Rev. Richard Wheatley, chaplain of the Twenty-eighth Connecti- 
cut Volunteers, will convey to the reader some idea of it: 

‘‘This low sandbank is the creation of the restless Mexican 
Gulf. It boasts but little vegetation. A few grasses, cacti, flow- 
ering herbs and shrubs, and some stunted pines, exhaust the list. 
Nor is the fauna more extensive than the flora. A dilapidated 
cow and an untimely calf, some splendid horses and refractory 
mules, ugly alligators, venomous spiders and spiteful mosquitoes 
would chiefly claim the attention for the naturalist. The en- 
circling waves swarm with fish.”’ 

Re-embarking on board steamer the men of the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-eighth Connecticut Volunteers proceeded by way of 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans. 

It was on the 17th of December, 1862, that these two regiments 
pitched their tents at Camp Parapet, which was one of the outer 
defences of the Crescent City, on the north. 

One of the peculiarities of Camp Parapet, situated on the bank 
of the swiftly-flowing Mississippi River, was the great suddenness 
with which thunder storms came up in the summer time. To illus- 
trate this it may be said, that if a soldier was only a short dis- 
tance away from camp, and the usual signs of a storm made their 
appearance in the heavens, he would have to do some tall hustling 
to get back to the shelter of his tent before the rain would begin 
to come down in torrents and perhaps drench him to the skin. 
Many a soldier did get such a drenching before he became accus- 
tomed to the ways of the region as regards thunder storms. 

On the 11th of January, 1863, the seven companies of the Twen- 
ty-third Connecticut Volunteers which had taken passage on the 
‘‘Che-Kiang,’’ in command of Colonel Holmes, crossed the Mis- 
Sissippi River at Algiers, where they took the cars on what was 
then the Opelousas and Great Western railroad to Brashear City, 
distant about ninety miles almost due west from New Orleans. 

The Twenty-third Connecticut Volunteers was expected to join 
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General Weitzel in an attack on the Confederate gunboat ‘‘J. A. 
Cotton,’’ up the Teche; but for some reason they did not do so. 

Brashear City (now Morgan City) is situated on an island 
formed by Lake Chestimache, Bayou Boeuf and the Atchafalaya 
River. During the Civil war it was a village containing perhaps 
thirty or forty buildings of all kinds. The population could not, 
l imagine, have been to exceed six hundred in its most prosperous 
days. 

This place with its high-sounding name had been General 
Banks’ depot of supplies for his entire army, and a large quantity 
of military stores had been gathered there. In an immense frame 
building which stood on the shore of Berwick Bay a million and a 
half dollars worth of government stores, so it was said, had been 
piled. 

When the bulk of General Banks’ troops went to Port Hudson 
to take part in the now famous siege of that Confederate strong- 
hold the officers of many of the regiments which were to engage 
in the siege left their personal baggage in an old sugar house in 
the lower part of the village. The private soldiers, also—some 
of them, at least—left their knapsacks at Brashear City in one 
of the old sugar houses. This private and government property 
must, of course, be faithfully guarded and protected from capture 
by the Confederates who, in small bands, swarmed western 
Louisiana. 

To these facts add another, that Brashear City was the mili- 
tary key to western Louisiana and hence of great strategic im- 
portance and one can readily see that it was no insignificant duty 
that was assigned to the Union troops occupying that point. 

On the 4th of March, 1863, the three companies of our regiment 
which did not take passage on the ‘‘Che-Kiang’’ at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the 30th of November, 1862, arrived at New Orleans. 
These companies were in command of Major David H. Miller, of 
the Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. 

The following extract from an official publication entitled: 
‘The Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry in 
the War of the Rebellion,’’ will be found of special interest in the 
present connection: ‘‘Here—at Camp Buckingham—the regi- 
ment—the Twenty-third—remained until November 30th when it 
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was marched to Brooklyn and embarked on the river steamer 
‘Che-Kiang.’ Owing to the crowded state of the vessel, Compan- 
ies A, H and I, with two companies of other regiments, under com- 
mand of Major David H. Miller, were transferred to the Park 
Barracks, New York. . . . That portion of the regiment un- 
der command of Major Miller was held in New York until Decem- 
ber 30th, when it embarked on the ship ‘‘Planter,’’ and was 
wrecked January 14, 1863, on Stranger’s Key, Bahama Islands. 
After obtaining assistance from Nassau, N. P., this detachment 
arrived at New Orleans March 4th.”’ 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Alice M. Buckingham, of Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, the following extracts from a letter addressed 
to the family of the writer are presented; they give the reader a 
brief but graphic account of the shipwreck of the ‘‘ Planter’’: 


‘“Kry West, FLoripa, Fes. 5th, 1863. 
‘‘Dear FarHer, MorTHER AND SISTERS: 

‘‘T have at last arrived at a civilized part of the world. I have 
been living for a while in the British possessions, an island called 
‘Stranger’s Key.’ You have probably heard of the shipwreck 
and loss of the ship ‘Planter.’ I will give you a sketch of the time 
since we left New York. . . . 

‘‘Monday, Jan. 12th— Went to bed after supper last night, and 
got up this morning feeling rather badly; but it was all right be- 
fore night. 

‘“Tuesday, Jan. 13th—Took a walk on the quarter-deck this 
morning; saw groups of flying fish and sea robins, as well as 
some flights of birds. All quiet during the day. 

‘“Wednesday, Jan. 14th— Was awakened very early this morn- 
ing by a harsh, rumbling sound, which I expected was the grating 
of the ship’s keel on the sand. Shortly afterwards, a heavy shock 
that fairly shook the ship from stem to stern. It shook me out on 
deck in double-quick time, and as I was putting on my clothing, 
Major Miller rushed in and says: ‘My God! we have struck on 
the rocks!’ I went out on deck; everything was in confusion. 
Anxious looks and scared visages met you at every turn, hurry- 
ing about the deck; the captain very anxious and excited, hol- 
lered to the carpenter to sound the pumps. Carpenter shouted! 
‘Four and half feet of water, sir.’ 

‘‘Oh! Lord! the ship is lost! exclaimed the captain. 

‘‘ All this time the ship was bumping on the rocks; planks 
started from the bottom and floated off, and the water was gain- 
ing in the hold all the time. 
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‘*We soon saw an island in the distance, and I felt more easy 
in my mind; the prospect of a long voyage in an open boat, 
crowded with men, or perhaps making our way to land with only 
the help of a spar or plank over the rough breakers was not at all 
a pleasing prospect. 

‘¢At about nine and a half o’clock the boats were lowered and 
all ready for the men to embark; and after every man had left the 
ship Lieutenant Stevens and myself embarked and reached the 
shore in safety, taking nothing but our blankets, but the rest of 
our goods were brought off by the crew the next day. 

‘‘Qur passage to the shore was a perilous one. I expected 
every minute to strike on the reefs, which came almost out of the 
water. The breakers were passed with much difficulty, and we 
finally arrived at the shore. When within about fifty feet the 
boat struck a rock, staving in her side and filling the boat with 
water. We then threw ourselves into the water and were washed 
to the shore. I tell you I felt thankful when my feet were planted 
on the coral rocks which the island is composed of. 

‘‘Water and provisions were the next things to look after. 
Three boats, after much trouble, brought off the most needed ar- 
ticles. In the afternoon a sail hove in sight. We hoisted a signal 
of distress; she saw it and came for the island. We found her to 
be a wrecker from Green Turtle Key, about fifty miles distant 
from us. They informed us that water was at the other end of 
the island, about five miles distant; so we moved up there and 
built houses of palm leaves and sticks. The weather is as hot 
here as it is in Connecticut in July and August. 

‘‘Well, we had hard times on Stranger’s Key, living on raw 
pork and hardtack, with very poor and brackish water. We were 
on the island eighteen days; long enough to eat all the provisions 
we had saved with the help of the wreckers. 

‘*We made a dish of hardtack and pork, called ‘scouse’; traded 
pork with the negroes from Green Turtle Key for sweet potatoes 
and oranges. | 
— **J will now close with the promise that if my life is spared I 
will write more particulars. Direct your letters to 

‘‘Lizut. J. W. BuckINGcHaM, 
“Ole Zod pertoOev . 
‘Gen. Banks’ Expedition.’’ 


Companies A, H and I, which, as we have seen, were ship- 
wrecked, rejoined the regiment at Brashear City on the 11th of 
January, 1863. The occasion was made one of rejoicing. 

At Brashear City the Twenty-third Connecticut Volunteers re- 
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mained, performing guard duty, until the 9th of February, when 
the regiment was ordered to strike tents and march to the rail- 
road. The various companies were then distributed as a guard 
along the whole length of the Opelousas and Great Western raul- 
road from Berwick Bay to Jefferson, nearly opposite the Cres- 
cent City. 

Headquarters were established at La Fourche Crossing, about 
thirty miles to the east of Brashear City. 

The different companies of the regiment were posted as fol- 
lows: Company EH, Captain Lewis Northrop in command, at 
Bayou Ramos. Company A, Captain Alfred Wells, at Bayou 
Boeuf. Company K, Captain 8. G. Bailey, at Tigerville. Com- 
pany I, Captain W. H. May, at Terrebonne. Company B, Cap- 
tain James 1. Jenkins, at Bayou La Fourche. Company H, Cap- 
tain A. D. Hopkins, at Raceland. Company C, Captain Julius 
Sanford, at Bayou des Allemands. Company EF, Captain David 
T. Johnson, at Boutte Station. Company G, Captain G. 8. Cro- 
fut, at St. Charles and Company D, Lieutenant 8. M. Nichols, at 
Jefferson. 

About the 1st of March, 1863, Companies E and I were ordered 
to headquarters and Company A to reinforce Captain Sanford at 
Bayou des Allemands. By the lst of April Company B was also 
transferred to Napoleonville, south of Danaldsonville and Com- 
pany A to Labadieville, still further south. 

Boutte Station to which Company F was ordered was situated 
about thirty miles to the westward of New Orleans, and was so 
designated because of the principal man of the settlement, a Mr. 
Boutte. Of the sojourn of Company F at Boutte Station I will 
tell the readers of Americana something. 

The station consisted of about a dozen buildings all told. The 
former residence of Mr. Boutte was occupied by the captain and 
other commissioned officers of our company. The men for the 
most part, occupied the other and smaller buildings; a few, how- 
ever, lived in tents. 

IT had very comfortable quarters in one of the smaller dwell- 
ing-houses ; comfortable, that is to say, so far as the quarters were 
concerned. The mosquitoes, however, were so numerous and 
troublesome during the nights that the only way we could sleep 
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at all was by inclosing our bunks with mosquito netting. The 
extreme closeness of the air in these netting-inclosed bunks on a 
hot night in the summer time can perhaps be imagined. I some- 
times debated the question in my mind which was the greater evil, 
the mosquitoes or the stifling air of the inclosed bunks. 

But the mosquitoes were not the only pests at Boutte Station; it 
was no uncommon thing for the boys to be awakened in the night 
by a slimy lizard crawling across the face or neck, or some other 
part of the body. Some of these lizards were said to be poison- 
ous, while others were considered harmless; and after we boys 
had learned to distinguish the one from the other the lizard prob- 
lem was considerably simplified. Nevertheless, | very much pre- 
fer sleeping and living in a part of the country where lizards are 
unknown. 

The chameleons of Louisiana, a species of lizard, I believe, were 
very interesting to the Yankee boys from the north; and these 
chameleons abounded at Boutte Station. The boys often caught 
them and watched them as they assumed the color of the object 
on which they were placed, a leaf or stick, perchance; and more 
than one letter written home from camp contained a detailed 
account of these strange little reptiles and their ways. 

But not by mght only were the mosquitoes troublesome at 
Boutte Station; along toward evening, especially, they were a 
veritable torment—so much so, indeed, that while on guard or 
picket after sunset the boys had to completely inclose the face and 
neck in mosquito netting. It really seemed to me some evenings 
that I should be eaten alive by these infernal insects, for, not- 
withstanding the netting the mosquitoes were very active with 
their proboscides. 

The recollection of my experience with mosquitoes while on 
guard in the evening is made the more vivid by the fact that one 
evening when these insects were unusually troublesome, and while 
walking my beat with my musket in the most comfortable posi- 
tion possible, General Banks and one or two of his staff suddenly 
appeared. Upon being informed who it was that had so suddenly 
made their appearance I at once brought my musket to a present 
arms with an explanation of my seeming lack of respect for su- 
perior officers. Every word of ‘ny explanation was punctuated 
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with a violent stroke of first one hand and then the other at the 
mosquitoes which seemed to be taking a most contemptible ad- 
vantage of my preoccupation with my distinguished guests. 

I shall never forget the remark of General Banks as he watched 
me in my frantic efforts to defend myself from the ferocious 
assaults of the Louisiana mosquitoes : 

‘‘Never mind about presenting arms, my boy; make yourself as 
comfortable as possible,’’ and with these words he and his staff 
officers moved away, all the time, however, slapping right and 
left to escape being eaten alive by the busy insects swarming 
about them. 

But mosquitoes and lizards were not by any means the only 
nor the largest pests we encountered in the ‘‘ Lowlands of Louisi- 
ana;’’ alligators were plentiful and sometimes not only trouble- 
some but dangerous. They were so silent in their movements, 
and their color seemed to blend so compeltely with the color of 
their environment that usually before one was aware of their 
presence they suddenly appeared as though they had then and 
there sprang into existence. If an alligator’s fast had not re- 
cently been broken there was good reason for the boys to look 
well to their means of self-defense. 

I distinctly remember that one day while on guard near an old, 
abandoned farm wagon a short distance from the camp (it was 
on the apology for a road leading to the Mississippi River), an 
alligator suddenly appeared in the roadway, having stealthily 
emerged from the near-by woods. It was the first alligator of 
any considerable dimensions I had seen in the south; and I am 
free to confess that I was not a little startled at the sight of the 
ugly looking animal. He seemed to be coming straight for me, 
Andrew M. Sherman. As he half walked and half crawled to- 
ward me he seemed a most hideous object. I discharged my 
musket. This, as I anticipated, brought several of the boys from 
camp with their muskets. It took them but a moment to grasp 
the situation; but it took a good deal longer than that for us to 
place that ugly alligator hors du combat. We fired bullet after 
bullet into the animal’s seemingly impervious body; we beat him 
about the head with out musket stocks; we ran our bayonets into 
him; we pelted him with the biggest stones the region afforded, 
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but these modes of attack were apparently ineffectual. At length, 
one of the more thoughtful of the boys sent a well-directed bullet 
into his savage eye and another into his gaping mouth, and our 
efforts were soon rewarded by seeing the huge animal slowly 
yield up the ghost. Of course, we had to measure him, and he 
measured, from the tip of his tail to the tip of his nose about nine 
feet. His carcass was dragged off into the adjacent woods and 
there left for future inspection by the incredulous. 

I must say a word about the water we had to drink at Boutte 
Station. It was what was familiarly known as ‘‘tank water.’’ 
As the name indicates, it was rain water that had been caught in 
an immense wooden tank. Some of these tanks held several hun- 
dred gallons. This tank water, after standing for a few weeks, 
became so foul as to be unfit for a human being to drink; indeed, 
no farmer would for a moment think of offering it to his cows to 
drink. And yet, we had to drink it, except we walked a distance 
of four miles to the Mississippi River, and enjoyed the luxury 
of a drink from the ‘‘ Father of Waters.’’ This we occasionally 
did; of which more will be said. The tank water which was of 
necessity our regular beverage, aside, of course, from coffee, af- 
ter remaining in the wooden tank for a few weeks, became filled 
with what are sometimes termed ‘‘wrigglers’’ (this may not be 
the scientific name for them, but it is, however, a highly sugges- 
tive one), a tiny insect of remarkable rapidity of movement. 

Once in a while we boys would climb up the side of the tank on ~ 
a ladder or box, so as to look over the top into the water, and we 
would then strike with a stick or stone on the outside of the tank, 
and behold! the water would suddenly become alive with the 
wrigglers! It verily seemed as if there were millions of them. In 
a few moments the wrigglers would assume their usual place 
around the inner sides of the tank and become entirely quiescent 
until again disturbed by some curious Yankee soldier. 

Although the water was drawn from a wooden faucet near 
the bottom of the tank the water was almost invariably 
tepid and unwholesome; and the wonder is that the mem- 
bers of the company were not prostrated with sickness 
of some sort during the nearly four months we were en- 
camped at Boutte Station. You may be assured the boys 
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did not drink any more of that foul water than they were 
absolutely obliged to; and if the entire company had taken to us- 
ing whiskey for a drink it would, it seems to me, have been per- 
fectly justifiable under the circumstances. And I will not deny 
that some of the boys drank fully as much whiskey as tank water. 

To walk to the Mississippi River and get a drink from that 
swift-flowing stream was considered a great treat; and yet, when 
I tell you that the water we dipped from the ‘‘ Father of Waters’’ 
was seareely less unhealthful than the aforesaid tank water, 
you will doubtless wonder why we preferred it. The explanation 
is as follows: The Mississippi River, as you may or may not be 
aware, runs at the rate of from seven to ten miles an hour, and 
one of the consequences of this is that the water is decidedly mud- 
dy. Itis a red mud, and so full of this red mud is the water, that 
if a cup is dipped from the river and permitted to stand a short 
time, there can be seen at the bottom of the cup, a thick, reddish 
sediment. Notwithstanding this, the boys drank the water from 
the Mississippi with great relish, Why? Because it was com- 
paratively cool, and because there were no nasty wrigglers in it. 
If the boys who drank this river water had thereafter ‘‘no sand,’’ 
it certainly wasn’t because the beverage was lacking in that es- 
sential ingredient of human character. 

It is still a question in my mind which of Lincoln’s boys in blue 
faced the greater peril, those at Port Hudson and Vicksburg or 
those doing duty in Louisiana—some portions of which are from 
six to ten feet below the surface of the Mississippi River—, with 
its malarial atmosphere, its unwholesome water and its disease- 
imparting mosquitoes and poisonous reptiles. 

Early on the morning of May 5Sth, the anniversary, by the way, 
of my nineteenth birthday, a squad of men from our company was 
detailed to cross the Mississippi River for the purpose of dis- 
persing a band of Confederate guerillas. I was not among the 
number at first detailed, but wishing for a little relief from the 
monotony of camp life, I asked and received permission to ac- 
company the squad. Upon reaching the opposite side of the river 
we learned that a number of the slaves on one of the large planta- 
tions had risen and had threatened the life of their master, a re- 
puted Union man, and that we had been sent over to quell the 
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insurrection. This was somewhat mortifying to the boys of Com- 
pany F itching for a scrap with the Confederates. The oral ex- 
pressions of disappointment and chagrin were of such a charac- 
ter as to be scarcely proper for repetition. 

The squad from Company F was in charge of one Lieutenant 
Brainard—so says a letter written home by me soon after the ex- 
pedition—of another regiment. After marching about a mile 
from the landing place, making nearly five miles we had marched 
since leaving camp in the morning, we reached the plantation 
where the incipient insurrection was in progress. Lieutenant 
Brainard at once reported to the master whose slaves had risen, 
after which the squad was marched to the slaves’ quarters, situ- 
ated in the rear of the house, for the purpose of arresting the 
ringleaders. We found only three of the insurrectionists at their 
quarters, the others having disappeared on hearing of our ap- 
proach. 

Lieutenant Brainard immediately threw out a guard to prevent 
the rest of the slaves from leaving the plantation; but despite his 
efforts about forty of them escaped to the adjacent woods. 

At about 10 o’clock A. M., the guard was ordered in and the en- 
tire squad spent the remainder of the forenoon under the com- 
fortable shade of an old oak tree. 

At 12 o’clock the entire squad was invited into the house to 
dinner; and for the first time in several months I sat down to a 
table spread with a white cloth and partook of an excellent din- 
ner. 

Dinner over, we all again sought the shelter of the oak tree, 
where we passed the afternoon, some in seep ttt and others in 
lounging and sleeping. 

After tea another guard was posted. The mosquitoes were so 
troublesome that I got but little sleep during the night. 

Next morning after breakfast, having accomplished our mis- 
sion, we started, with three slaves as prisoners; recrossed the 
Mississippi, and, at about 11 o’clock reached camp at Boutte 
Station. 


Tavern Amusements in Eighteenth Century 
America 


By Rurs E. Panter, SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


AVERNS and coffee-houses in the eighteenth century 

is an expression very apt to suggest the Turk’s Head 

or King’s Head of London, with Dr. Johnson, Oliver 

Goldsmith and others of that brilliant group, clashing 
their wits over numerous cups of tea. The eighteenth century 
coffee-house of England has overshadowed the not less unique 
and interesting tavern of colonial America. This tavern, how- 
ever, though it has no literary association which pleasantly per- 
petuates its image, is not one whit less entertaining nor import- 
ant. Being the ancestor of the modern hotel on one hand, and 
of the modern saloon on the other, it is entitled to investigation 
on sociological grounds. From a sociological viewpoint, it is the 
most remarkable social center that America has ever produced. 
The viewpoint of this inquiry is candidly more frivolous; the 
question is, how did people amuse themselves at this social center. 

Those curious travellers who investigated the New World dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, punctuated their daily journeyings 
with spending the night at ordinaries, cook-shops, wayside inns 
or taverns, as they were variously called. Finding many unusual 
happenings at their stopping places, these travellers duly re- 
corded them in their laborious books of notes. Their evidence on 
the subject shall be examined, but first a general fact or two must 
be reviewed. 

Ordinaries, as they are chiefly called before 1700, appeared of 
necessity very early in colonial history, forming with the church 
or meeting-house the nucleus of the little settlements. In the 
south every planter’s mansion was a house of entertainment for 
the chance wayfarer, a fact that rendered tavern-keeping an un- 
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profitable business there; but in the Middle and New England 
colonies they flourished abundantly. By the time some of the 
settlements began to look like large towns and to consider them- 
selves cities capable of following London fashions, the name and 
nature of coffee-houses came into prominence. Much could be 
said of the evolution and various types of these meeting places. 
Let it be sufficient here to note that during the entire century, 
except for religious meeting-houses, they were the centers around 
which clustered most social intercourse, being hotel, pool-room, 
postoffice, circus, club, playhouse, lecture hall, exchange, and 
market in one. ; 

The taverns most important part in the recreation of the col- 
onists, as in Hingland, consisted in its being an established resort 
at which to spend afternoons or evenings and meet ones friends. 
Every degree of gentility and every degree of the lack of it could 
there be found. The tavern panorama for this whole century 
and country included all of its typical figures: scheming poli- 
ticians and merchants, humble wayfarers, frowning Puritans, 
lurking Indians, royal governors, distinguished visitors, red-coat 
officers and stern-lipped patriots. 

To the famous London Coffee House at Philadelphia, estab- 
lished as such in 1754, the governor and other honorables went at 
set hours—any time of the day was suitable—to sip their coffee 
and talk politics, notes Mr. Watson of the Annals. Some of these 
distinguished visitors had their known stalls. When this same 
establishment was rented in 1780 to one Gifford Dally, the written 
terms of agreement contain interesting evidence that not all its 
patrons were sober and dignified old gentlemen in wigs—sipping 
coffee. Mr. Dally had to promise to preserve decency and order 
in the house, to discourage swearing, to close the house on the 
first day of the week and to forbid cards, dice, backgammon or 
any other unlawful game. 

The world, the flesh and the Devil were early patrons of the 
tavern. Certain bibulous gentlemen like one William Black have 
left appreciative accounts of refreshments more stimulating than 
coffee to be found in such places. The following is typical of 
many evenings of gentlemen other than Mr. Black in Philadelphia 
in 1744: ‘‘Went to the Coffee House, from thence to the Gov- 
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ernor’s Club which is a select Number of Gentlemen that meet 
every Night at a Certain Tavern, where they pass away a few 
hours in the Pleasures of Conversation and a Cheerful Glass; 
about 9 Of the Clock, we had a very Genteel Supper and after- 
wards several sorts of Wines and fine Lemon Punch set out the 
Table, of which every one might take of what he best lik’d and 
what Quantity he Pleased, between the hours of 10 and 11.”’ 

Mr. Alexander Graydon, another delightful gentleman who 
figured in Philadelphia society before and during the Revolution, 
adds his testimony as to these—let a polite term be used—bac- 
chanalian assemblies. In his youth, he says, he found ‘‘the pleas- 
ures of the table, the independence of tavern revelry, and its 
high-minded contempt of the plodding and industrious were ir- 
resistibly fascinating,’’ not to add, a great detriment to his study 
of law. With the candor of a Rousseau in confessing his sins, he 
continues: ‘‘Nothing was more delightful to me than to find my- 
self a member of a large bottle association sat in for serious 
drinking; the table officers appointed, the demi-johns filled, the 
bottles arranged, with the other necessary dispositions for such 
engagements; and I put no inconsiderable value upon myself for 
my supposed ‘potency in potting.’ ”’ 

Evidently these were no amateur performances. The narrator 
grows eloquent over ‘‘the convivial qualifications’’ of an older 
member of this school of riot, who was habitually called upon to 
contribute a song, accompanied by the violin, a rare and novel 
instrument in those days. 

Both of these contemporary accounts mention—or rather, ex- 
pand—over the joy of tavern billiard playing in such jolly com- 
pany. Be it said in justice to colonial legislators that there was 
a whole series of laws intended to regulate the taverns and pre- 
vent excess. The number was strictly limited that they might not 
be set up for the advance of private gain and the encouragement 
of idleness and mischief, as certain verbose and formidable laws 
laboriously explain. Puritan magistrates early frowned upon 
the sports of the innyard. Carding, dicing, tally, bowls, billiards, 
slidegroat, shuffle-board, quoits, loggets, and ninepins were all in 
the catalogue of forbidden sins in New England! The magister- 
ial frown had grown less severe in the eighteenth century but was 
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still legally visible. Puritan-bred New England heavily penalized 
such frivolity as a source of pleasure and as a method of idle 
ness and extravagance, two of the cardinal sins! Various re- 
strictions on the sale of liquor exisited in the different provinces, 
and a series of laws against gambling indicate a long struggle 
over the matter in Virginia. 

The reason is plain when it is considered that the following is 
typical of the accounts consistently given by all eighteenth cen- 
tury travellers in Virginia. Mr. Isaac Weld, a cynical English- 
man, writes with great disgust in 1797: ‘‘ Perhaps in no place of 
the same size in the world is there more gambling going forward 
than in Richmond. I had searcely alighted from my horse at the 
tavern, when the landlord came to ask what game I was most 
partial to, as in such a room there was a faro table, in another 
a hazard table, in a third a billiard table to any one of which he 
was willing to conduct me.’’ Not appreciating such obligingness, 
the traveller became more and more outraged as he added to his 
facts. No secrecy was employed in keeping the tables, they were 
always crowded, and no petty tavern in Virginia or Maryland 
was without them. With justice he observes on the other hand, 
that the tavern in the south, a mean and squalid establishment in 
most cases, was the entertainment house for the lower classes 
only ; the well-to-do planter entertained his friends royally at his 
manor-house or met them at the horseraces. 

Another gentleman reports, in highly displeased mood, from 
New York in 1768 ‘‘a vile practice here which is peculiar to this 
city ; | mean that of playing backgammon (a noise I detest) which 
is going forward in the public coffee-houses from morning till 
night, frequently ten or a dozen tables at a time.”’ 

The first amusement then is that somewhat broad and varied 
one whose essential components are a glass, a game and a jolly 
companion. Hnough has been said to prove that the tavern was 
not slandered in its comparison to a saloon and poolroom. As to 
its nature as a postoffice, the uncertain but important person who 
occasionally rode on horseback a hundred miles or so collecting 
and carrying the mail, usually ended his journey by dumping his 
cargo on the tavern parlor table for general examination and 
selection. Certain slanderous traditions whisper that this person 
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was usually familiar with the contents of the letters themselves 
by that time. 

The comparison of the colonial inn to a circus is a trifle start- 
ling at first, but introduces a most pleasant subject. Americans 
have been noted for their curiosity from the very start and the 
gray monotony of isolated days was much brightened if a ‘‘ Mon- 
strous Sight’’ should happen along. The tavern was naturally 
the exhibition place and temporary lodging of the varied secular 
shows that were offered for the entertainment of the curious. Its 
assembly room was probably the only large room in town, the 
meeting-house excepted, and perish the thought of any such prof- 
anation there! Besides monstrous sights found audiences at the 
taverns ready-made, and a discussion of their appearance before 
the tavern bar rendered press agent and advertisement unneces- 
sary. If the monstrous sight chanced to be a wild beast, as was 
very often the case, he was confined in the tavern barn. 

It is interesting to note, in a century that saw the beginning of 
the study of natural history, what a drawing card a moose, a wal- 
rus, a camel, a lion or leopard, was. Such animals appeared suc- 
cessively in the Salem taverns, chiefly at the Black Horse, as Mrs. 
Earle found in her investigation of tavern records. Then came 
the most monstrous of all, a prodigy of natural history called a 
Pygarg, said to be from Russia. An old description quoted by 
Mrs. Earle gives this remarkable beast ‘‘the likeness of a camel, 
bear, mule, goat and common bullock’’ which leaves it a mystery 
quite unsolved. A creature described as having ‘‘a face like a 
mouse, ears like an ass, neck and back like a camel, hind-parts 
hke a horse, tail like a rabbit and feet like a heifer’’ if not named, 
would remain a scientific puzzle until some unflattered Progres- 
Sive recognized our native American Moose. 

The exhibition of cassowaries, learned pigs and horses, and de- 
formed beasts and persons for small sums went further to ap- 
pease the hungry curiosity of the colonists. Animals were ever 
a subject of interest in colonial times, perhaps because the set- 
tlers of a new world had learned to be on the alert for strange — 
creatures. Even at the beginning of the nineteenth century, news- 
papers are found garishly advertising monstrous sights at tav- 
erns, in one case the sight being a single polar bear endowed—in 
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the notice—with most remarkable qualities and in another case 
‘‘A beautiful African LION’’ that was ‘‘really worth the con- 
templation of the curious.’’ 

The chance guest stopping at a tavern might also have his 
education broadened by the exhibition of pictures, ‘‘ prospects, ”’ 
statues, most elaborate clocks, moving puppets, and various other 
interesting mechanical contrivances. Mr. John Rowe has re- 
corded in his diary his opinion—of which he had many—of one of 
these works of art. On Oct. 26, 1764, he ‘‘Went after dinner to 
see a Show at the White Horse which was a very faint Represen- 
tation of the City of Jerusalem, in short ’tis a great Imposition of 
the Public.’’ Perfect justice requires that the matter be investi- 
gated on the other side. Fortunately what is apparently the 
same exhibition appeared in Providence, where it was impres- 
sively described as ‘‘a Work of Seven Years, done at German- 
town in Pennsylvania.’’ This masterpiece represented ‘‘Jeru- 
salem, the Temple of Solomon, his Royal Throne, the noted 
Towers and Hills, likewise the Sufferings of our Saviour from 
the Garden of Gethsemane to the Cross on the Hill of Golgotha’’ 
and was summed up as ‘‘an artful Piece of Statuary 
worthy to be seen by the curious.’’ Mr. Rowe’s slight dispar ee 
ment vanishes in the glory of the advertising. 

It seems a pity those appreciative old colonials did not have 
an opportunity to open their eyes over a moving picture; they 
would so thoroughly have enjoyed it. But newly invented light- 
ning rods and balloons were just as thrilling. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was typical of his time and country in his interest in elec- 
tricity as in half a hundred ways. The learned and impressive 
lectures that were given on the subject must be described else- 
where. ‘‘Klectrical Machines’’ excited equal interest when ex- 
hibited from tavern to tavern by solemn professors and imposing 
fakers. 

The green in front of a colonial tavern could tell much more 
history than a Bunker’s Hill, if one were but more interested in 
the place where our ancestors lived and enjoyed themselves, than 
in the place where they fought and died. It was from this green 
—where slaves, criminals and paupers were auctioned off, where 
strangers came for news, captains sold cargoes, sheriffs held 
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‘‘vandues’’ and soldiers and merchants met—it was from this 
green that those primitive balloons were sent up from admiring 
crowds and bravely ascended in spite of the fact that some bore 
such weighty titles as ‘‘ Archimedial Phaetons,’’ ‘‘ Vertical Aerial 
Coaches,’’ or ‘‘Patent Foederal Balloons.’’ They were recom- 
mended, not only as sources of amusement, but also as hygienic 
factors causing in the ascent ‘‘sudden revulsion of the blood and 
humors.’’ And there are those who consider artful advertising 
a product of modern times! 

After such blood-stirring excitement, it may be well to abandon 
the circus tavern for a more restful aspect. Where so many 
people came together, conversation naturally ensued, and it is 
always enlightening to know what people talk about. It may 
be stated a priori that where talkers of such varied interests 
came together, a conversation of variety was bound to result. 
The latest bit of news brought by a rare traveller, town ques- 
tions which were preeminently important, theology, crops, politic, 
local scandal and gossip, and dissection of private character were 
all mixed and washed down with numerous ‘‘mugs of flip’’ and 
‘‘bholes of toddy.’’ 

The tavern was the exhibition place for local wit as well as for 
local wonders. Battles of wit and humor would bring out the 
whole community as quickly as a monstrous sight. In 1756 two 
master wits, Jonathan Gowen of Lynn, and Joseph Emerson of 
Reading, met by appointment for one of these intellectual prize- 
fights at a convenient tavern in Massachusetts. The interested 
audience overflowing the tavern lobby—to use a modern term— 
they were obliged to adjourn to an open field. After a valiant 
contest, Emerson was defeated, not a strange thing in view of the 
recorder’s remark that Gowen’s wit was ‘‘beyond all human 
imagination.’’ The small town is the glory of the local hero; how 
these quick-tongued conquerors must have been lorded! 

Such arguments for wit-sharpening appear in more polished 
circles. While passing a pleasant evening over a glass of punch 
at the Beaf-Stake Club in Philadelphia, 1744, Mr. Black was 
greatly interested in a dispute between what would now be called 
an optimist and a pessimist. The one found something praise- 
worthy in everybody, good motives for every action, ‘‘turn’d 
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Extravagance into Generosity, Avarice into Prudence, and so 
on through the whole Catalogue of Virtues and Vices;’’ the other 
took the opposite view, ‘‘ Looked thro’ the Magnifying Glass on 
all their Deffects and through the other end of the perspective on 
Everything that was Commendable in them.’’ Great was Mr. 
Black’s astonishment, for he was a stranger, at finding that each 
gentleman was just the reverse of the sentiments that he had 
expressed, and that the argument was merely for argument’s 
sake. 

That courageous woman who journeyed on horseback from 
Boston to New York in 1704, Madame Knight, buxom, blithe and 
debonair in the personality which colors her Journal, has some- 
thing caustic to say on these tavern debating societies, as they 
might be called. Omitting the caustic, the fact remains that she 
was kept awake one night by the animated discussion of some 
‘‘town tope-ers’’ in the next room who over their cups were 
earnestly arguing the origin of the name Narragansett. A friend 
of hers spent a sleepless night from a similar discussion by a 
‘‘sergent, Insigne and a Deacon’’ as to the method of bringing 
a triangle into a square, a matter to puzzle clearer heads than 
these probably were, the deacon’s not excepted. 

So America reflected, in a crude and adolescent manner the 
polished coffee-house wit that figures largely in literary accounts 
of eighteenth century London. Tavern recreations bear the mark, 
as all colonial recreations do, of a developing but unfinished peo- 
ple. Could the twentieth century student of history but dispose 
of the encumbrance of time, according to Carlyle’s energetic idea 
and pass an hour in colonial America, that hour had best be an 
evening one in a Philadelphia or Boston coffee-house about 1750; 
for he would there learn more of what his ancestor thought and 
did than in many volumes. William Black gives his word for it 
that it was his way of learning all about a new town or place, and 
Mr. Black impresses one as a very knowing gentleman. 

But the possibilities of enjoying oneself at the tavern have not 
been half exhausted. A great deal of space must be devoted to a 
phase of tavern life that, under this subject might be scientifically 
classified as gastronomical diversions. No colonial event was 
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ever properly solemnized without a drink, a dinner and (if near 
New England) a sermon. 

That Boston society gentleman of the middle of the century 
and later, John Rowe, who frequented the White Horse or the 
Turk’s Head or some other establishment of picturesque sign and 
name five evenings out of a week on the average, made a careful 
record of the good times he enjoyed. His diary might well have 
as subtitle ‘‘Boston Dinners preceding the Revolution.’’ Never 
was a town nor a man so devoted to feasting! As a member of 
all the leading clubs, who divided his evenings between the 
Posee, the Wednesday Night Club, the Fire Club, the Grand 
Lodge and numerous others, all meeting at Boston’s flourishing 
coffee-houses, Rowe has said the last word on the tavern enter- 
tainments of that city. 

Often serving as chairman or toastmaster, he was present at 
Merchants’ dinners, St. Patrick dinners, Masonic dinners, artil- 
lery election dinners, dinners of the Proprietors of the Long 
Wharf, dinner-dances on royal birthdays or on accession or coro- 
nation days, and dinners to express public rejoicing over the 
Stamp Act repeal. When the company was exceedingly large, 
several hundred in fact, the place of feasting was Faneuil Hall or 
Concert Hall, but the various coffee-houses were the scenes of the 
rest. As prosperous merchant, as an officer of Trinity Church, as 
a public-minded citizen and a skillful master of ceremonies at 
dances, Rowe was in demand for every social event. Concerts, 
balls, and occasional festivities he relates with a scrupulousness 
of detail that forces him, on one occasion, to acknowledge that he 
wore slippers too small for him, and suffered thereby for his 
pride. The guests are enumerated just as if he knew he was 
writing for a curious posterity, and since all patriotic and promi- 
nent Bostonians appear in these lists, the Quinceys, John and 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, James Otis, ete., they are very in- 
teresting lists to read. And in the large majority of cases every 
social event in which Rowe figured took place at some coffee- 
house or tavern. His evidence then is well worth worth consid- 
ering. 

The occcasion might be a simple meeting of a local Arbitration 
Committee, or a Committee from the General Court on the Excise 
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Act and business meetings were commonly lubricated with re- 
freshments. Perhaps that is the reason they usually met at tav- 
erns. The Charitable Society met regularly at Mrs. Cordis’s, the 
chief rendezvous of all aristocratic Bostonians in the years touch- 
ing the Revolution, and taking quite literally the exhortation for 
charity to begin at home, always ended with a ‘‘ genteel dinner.’’ 
The ‘‘Brethren’’ of the Grand Lodge never failed to dine togeth- 
er at some coffee-house on St. John’s Day, the King’s Arms on 
Boston Neck being a favorite. On the occasion when Mr. Rowe 
was ‘‘Installed Grand Master of Masons for North America’”’ 
Nov. 28, 1768, Concert Hall was the scene of the ‘‘elegant Enter- 
tainment,’’ which followed an imposing ceremony including a 
procession around the town, ‘‘T wo Brass Bands of Musick,’’ and 
prayers and a sermon at Trinity Church. 

Another occasion always patriotically celebrated by the Sons 
of St. Patrick was St. Patrick’s Day. For each year until 1776, 
on March 17 a dinner at some tavern—often the Bunch of Grapes 
—was recorded, after the whole procession of Sons had marched 
by a band of music to King’s Chapel and listened to a sermon. 
But on March 17, 1776, St. Patrick seems to have lost his popu- 
larity as well as St. George. More vital patriotism hes blotted 
out the former ; more momentous events are now to be celebrated. 
On the next page is found an entry of a ‘‘handsome Entertain- 
ment at Capt Marston that now lives in Colo. Ingersoll’s house 
(the Bunch of Grapes) for Gen' Washington and the other Gen- 
erals of the United Colonies & the Rev? Dr. Elliott preached at 
Dr. Chauncey’s Meeting a Sermon on the Occasion giving a His- 
tory of what had hapined in Town during the Siege.’’ 

These patriotic celebrations, echoes in social life of political 
events that loom large in our nation’s forming, are perhaps the 
most interesting of all. It would be helpful to know just what 
toasts were drunk at the dinner on the anniversary of the Stamp 
Act repeal, March 18, 1768, at the Bunch of Grapes. Those toasts 
would be an expression of the state of mind in Boston on that 
day, in years when states of mind were fluctuating between the 
old patriotism and the new. Mr. Rowe kindly volunteers full in- 
formation. Among the sixteen toasts (and that number is itself 
an interesting fact) were the following: 1. The King. 2. The 
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Queen and Royal Family. 3. The Earl of Chatham. 11. The 
Extension of Trades and Commerce. 12. The United and In- 
separable Interest of Great Britain and her Colonies. 14. May 
the 18th Day of March, 1766, the Day the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed be ever had in Memory of all True Briton and Americans. 
15. Prosperity to the Sons of Liberty. At the Merchants’ dinner 
in December, 1766, the twenty-seven toasts included most of these 
with interesting additions. Near Boston, at Roxbury, was a 
tavern that seems to have been preeminently satisfactory in the 
matter of turtle-feasts. No modern point of view can appre- 
ciate what a valuable asset to a tavern this was, just as 
no modern point of view can realize the importance and 
glories of a turtle-feast. But the colonists fully appre- 
ciated these things. Mr. Rowe goes to this tavern Grea- 
ton’s, in Roxbury, on nearly every other page of his diary, some- 
times with twenty or thirty other gentlemen, sometimes with as 
many ladies in the party, when a turtle-dinner-dance was made of 
the affair. It was a popular custom in all cities about this time 
for parties to drive or sleigh out of town, stop at a tavern for 
dinner or tea or both, dance in the evening, and then return home 
by moonlight, if there happened to be any. Such sleighing, fish- 
ing, pienic or dancing parties made much patronage and many 
gay scenes at suburban taverns. 

That travelling clergyman of 1759, Andrew Burnaby, reports 
from New York an unromantic account of this most romantic 
rusticating. At several taverns on East River, New York society 
folk were accustomed to have turtle feasts once or twice a week, 
he says. ‘‘Thirty or forty gentlemen and ladies meet and dine 
together, drink tea in the afternoon, fish, and amuse themselves 
till evening, and then return home in Italian chaises a gentleman 
and lady in each chaise. On the way there is a bridge, about three 
miles distant from New York, which you always pass over as you 
return, called the Kissing Bridge, where it is part of the etiquette 
to salute the lady who has put herself under your protection. 
‘‘Kissing bridges were not unknown elsewhere. Evidently col- 
onial ladies were very broadminded on the subject; at least 
widows never strenuously objected, a fact the worthy Judge Se- 
wall amply vouches for! 
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John Rowe was such an inveterate and enthusiastic fisherman 
that he deserves to be called the Isaac Walton of America. Fish- 
ing trips with certain congenial friends occur on nearly every 
page of his diary, and if their ladies resolved to accompany their 
husbands on these expeditions, the tavern was sure to be called 
into play. For the husbands deposited the ladies safely at a 
nearby tavern, where they made excellent company to dine and 
rejoice with over such triumphs as ‘‘a dozen trout’’ or ‘26 Dozen 
of Pond Perch.’’ The expedition might extend over a couple of 
days when the nights were spent at the taverns. Fishing was 
evidently not a ladylike accomplishment in Boston, but on one 
excursion to Flax Pond, the feminine members were privileged 
to dine with their lords under the trees, which seems to be as near 
the sport as they were allowed to get. 

So very popular were these excursions, whether the ‘‘ Barbi- 
kue’’ that Rowe often mentions approvingly, or some other 
species of picnic, that it is not surprising to find suburban taverns 
making capital of their rural surroundings. One Mistress Mary 
Burke advertised in 1792, in a town newspaper the attractions of 
her tavern as follows: ‘‘Fresh Pond is six miles from Boston; 
the roads good and improving; the Pond well stored with Fish, 

© Boats and all necessary fishing apparatus for Ladies and Gentle- 

“men provided. The adjacent country furnishes Game—and the 
walks in its vicinity are rurally agreeable.’’ Thus the tavern 
created about itself an eighteenth century park. 

Rowe’s ‘‘Good Sport’’ and walks that are ‘‘rurally agreeable”’ 
are very pleasant subjects; so is the tavern dance. Many of its 
settlers came to America with an innate love of dancing, and even 
the Puritan ordinary must have witnessed some wedding scenes 
that were tentatively frivolous, since in 1631, the Magistrates of 
Massachusetts Bay passed a law prohibiting dances at taverns on 
such oceasions. That, however, was a very distant forerunner of 
the eighteenth century tavern ball. Memories of these frequent 
merrymakings have been abundantly preserved in old diaries and 
travels, pleasantly suggesting large, low-rafted rooms, softly 
candle-lighted, with wigged and slippered gentlemen bowing to 
stately ladies of high and imposing coiffure. A discord is some- 
times introduced into this traditional picture by Englishmen or 
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Frenchmen of difficult taste who found the dancers over vigorous 
and ungraceful, or boldly stated, as did the sober Burnaby, that 
the ladies of Virginia danced plain ‘‘jigs,’’ a practice borrowed 
from the negroes. 

It was the middle of the century before prejudice had been over- 
come generally enough for the tavern, with its convenient large 
assembly room, to be the scene of many of these balls. One bold 
Benjamin Parker, town treasurer of Medford, Massachusetts, and 
a man who evidently kept a little abreast of the sentiment of his 
age, provided a specific dance hall when he built his spacious 
tavern in 1745. Even in New England, in spite of legal and the- 
ological discouragement, human nature was gaining in its battle 
with Puritan orthodoxy, and it was a chief amusement there as 
in all the colonies by this time. 

Miss Crawford tells of a ball at a New England tavern about 
1730 where Jerusha Howe, the only daughter of Landlord Howe 
and the belle of Sudbury as well, served wine and cake made by 
her own dainty hands. For many years afterwards the Red 
Horse Tavern treasured the little pale blue satin shppers that 
adorned her feet on that occasion. 

At an earlier date—and this time it was at the sign of the Black 
Horse in New York—on January 19, 1736, an elaborate ball cele- 
bated the birthday of the Prince of Wales. Royal birthdays al- 
ways made such excellent excuses for balls and fireworks, that 
the Americans must have been really embarrassed by the loss of 
these occasions after the Revolution. At this ball, loyalty tried 
to outdo itself in drinking the health of the Royal Family, the 
Governor, and the Council, and an inventing two new country 
dances, calling the first the Prince of Wales and the second the 
Princess of Saxe-Gotha. Opening with French dances but loyally 
concluding with the native product—country dances, this interest- 
ing entertainment no doubt deserves the adjective ‘‘elegant’’ that 
was applied to it, and it is equally probable that the ladies were 
as ‘‘magnificent’’ as described. 

Mr. Rowe shows clearly that coffee-house dances were the fash- 
ion in his Boston. Such an entry as this is very frequent: Janu- 
ary 7th, 1767, ‘‘Spent the evening at M. Cordis’ at a very Genteel 
Entertainment & Dance where I presided.’’ 
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‘*Ordination ball’’ sounds like a paradox, but by the time of 
the Revolution New England was blind both to the humor and 
the contradiction of the custom. Ordination Day was a red letter 
one for the tavern as well as for the meeting-house and the con- 
gregation. The visiting ministers who assisted at the services 
were entertained at the tavern and great were the preparations 
for the sumptuous repast, which, to tell the truth, was probably 
necessary to exhausted nature after the four hour service that 
Judge Sewall often rejoiced in. A special beer was sometimes 
brewed for the occasion and was boldly known by the name of 
‘‘Ordination Beer.’’? The parsons displayed a human frailty that 
is quite delightful, and the bill for their entertainment at the 
Hartford ordination abounds in such unministerial items as ‘15 
boles punch,’’ ‘‘11 bottles wine,’’ ‘‘5 mugs flip,’’ ‘‘5 segars,’’ 
and numerous other amazing things. 

Tavern bills might have been food for gossip very often in the 
good old times. Itis Mrs. Earle again who allows this scandalous 
fact to escape; namely, that at a minister’s ordination in New 
England, 1785, eighty people attending in the morning had thirty 
bowls of punch before going to meeting, and the sixty-eight who 
had dinner disposed of forty-four bowls of punch, eighteen bot- 
tles of wine, eight bowls of brandy and an unknown quantity of 
cherry rum. And most taverns used ‘‘double and thribble’’ bowls 
which held two and three quarts each. 

For the sake of the historic name it contains, a passage shall be 
quoted from The Virginia Gazette, Oct. 5, 1768, and the subject of 
these dinners and dances at taverns shall be thus concluded. 
‘‘Yesterday, Peyton Randolph, Esq., our worthy representative, 
gave a genteel dinner at the Raleigh Tavern, to the electors of 
this city, after which many loyal and patriotic toasts were drank, 
and the afternoon spent with cheerfulness and decorum.”’ 

Neither cheerful nor decorus is the next phase to be considered. 
The Raleigh Tavern, being in the so-called city, and patronized by 
Virginia gentlemen was hardly a fair type of the petty inns, some- 
times called ‘‘tippling places,’’ which dotted an ill-settled and un- 
developed south. 

That most obliging of travelers in the way of information, Mar- 
quis de Chastellux, has left a full account of the most popular 
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amusement at this type of inn. Journeying through Virginia in 
1781 or 1782, at a solitary little tavern in the woods, he found a 
numerous assembly, members of which soon informed him that 
he was fortunate enough to arrive on the eve of a cock-fight. 
With true scientific martyrdom, he promptly assisted; and made 
the following observations. The diversion was most popular in 
Virginia where English customs prevailed with less modification 
than in the rest of America. When the owners of two champions 
proposed a match, the important news was noised abroad, not by 
telephone or telegraph, but on the live wires of human gossip; 
and planters for thirty or forty miles around were sure to re- 
spond, some attending with cocks but—a much more essential 
matter—all with money for betting. All this was in days when 
there were neither regular post nor conveyances. They came 
provided with something to eat, as so many wholesale appetites 
could not be satisfied at the seldom visited inn. As to lodging, 
that was arranged with admirable simplicity. The floor of the 
tavern taproom with a blanket apiece was thought quite sufficient. 
People whose taste required something more delicate did not at- 
tend cock fights. | 

Preparation for the duel was a lengthy and detailed process. 
The cocks were, of course, armed with long steel spurs, very 
sharp, and to make it more cruel, part of their feathers were cut 
off. The moment the birds were dropped, stakes ran high. If 
the httle warriors fought valiantly, as they are reported to have 
done, then they were certainly more admirable than the mob that 
crowded around the pit and howled appreciation of each stroke. 
Chastellux did not know which was the most astonishing, ‘‘the 
insipidity of such diversion or the stupid interest with which it 
animates the parties.’’ 

Under another subject the fact is mentioned that most of these 
southern taverns had their adjoining race tracks for quarter 
racing; and it is there shown that cock fighting and horse racing 
were the dominating interests of the planter’s life. These, as 
well as those hideous boxing matches so popular with the lower 
class of whites, centered about their disreputable taverns and 
formed dark chapters of its history. Saloon is a more descrip- 
tive term for these establishments. Travelers constantly re- 
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mark upon the enormous amount of drinking that was always 
going on amid arguments over horses and law suits. When the 
traveler arrived, these operations were usually suspended long 
enough to value his horse, offer him a glass of whiskey, and ply 
him with a multitude of questions. 

The resorts for half civilized sports are characteristic of back 
woods sections. Along the frontier at the very beginning of 
the nineteenth century, travelers found the same condition. Cum- 
ings noted that Saturday evening was the most popular time for 
these drinking meetings among the frontiersmen of 1807-9. Per- 
haps they felt they could balance matters next day by attending 
the lecture of some frantic dispenser of the gospel. They would 
no more have thought of omitting the one than the other. 

It is Cumings also who calls attention to a tavern sport which 
naturally arose among people whose lives taught them to rely 
upon their rifles. Rifle practice was always an important and 
interesting matter to the colonists—even conscientious New Eng- 
land enjoyed this practice on its training days—and rifle practice 
which was also a turkey-shoot at a tavern must certainly have 
had its fascination. There was an undoubted appeal in finding 
such a notice as the following in an autumnal newspaper. 


‘‘SHARP SHOOTING. 


‘‘Thos. D. Ponsland informs his Friends and the Friends of 
Sport that he will on Friday, 7th day of December next, set up 
for SHOOTING a number of 

Fine Fat Turkeys 
and invites all Gunners and others who would wish to recreate 
themselves to call on the day after Thanksgiving at the Old 
Bakers’ Tavern, Upp. Parish Beverly, where every accommoda- 
tion will be afforded.’’ 

This interesting bulletin is quoted by Mrs. Earle who unfor- 
tunately does not give the date. She does state however, that 
The Boston Evening Post of Jan. 11, 1773, gave notice that a 
bear and number of turkeys would be set up for mark at the 
Punch Bowl Tavern in Brookline. } 

All accounts show that these interesting affairs were conducted 
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according to a set of rules. The turkeys were tied at certain dis- 
tances—a hundred yards says Mr. Cumings in his account—the 
marksmen paid so much per shot to the one who furnished the 
turkeys, often the tavern keeper himself, if he killed the bird 
he carried it off as his prize, if he did not he had quite as much 
sport as many who go hunting in these unskillful days. 

It has been seen that the practice lasted into the nineteenth 
century. I have talked with a friend who witnessed the same 
sport as a Christmas celebration in the mountain district of Ken- 
tucky, 1912. There are in the same state, and in others, worthy 
descendants of those colonists who crowded the eighteenth cen- 
tury cock pit, who still rejoice in cock fighting sub rosa, as there 
are now stringent laws against such amusements. 

One more of these harsher tavern sports must in justice be 
given. Bull-baiting receives frequent mention. Mrs. Earle blames 
the English officers stationed in America for making this sport 
the fashion, and reports that in 1774 a bull-baiting was held every 
day for many months near her New England home, under the 
capable management of Landlord Loosely, Kingshead Tavern. 
Mr. Loosely was kept busy advertising for good active bulls and 
strong dogs, even resorting to rhyme to catch the public eye. 

In 1768, earlier, the keeper of the DeLancey Arms in New York 
offered a similar treat to his patrons. Those who look upon 
Spanish bull fights as cruel sport should not investigate the de- 
tails of these baiting performances, lest they think hard things of 
their ancestors. The people who colonized and made independ- 
ent a wild new country had to face realities too stern for the 
over refined. Crued, hardy, red blooded men demanded perhaps, 
strong meat of recreation. 

The practice took too firm a hold on the Americans. As late as 
the first decade of the nineteenth century Field found a newspa- 
per advertising a ‘‘Grand Combat between the Urus Zebu and 
Spanish BULL, on the 4th of July—at the HALF-WAY HOUSE 
on the Salem Turnpike.’’ 

By this time it has been seen that the word tavern covers a va- 
riety of antique establishments, from a petty saloon where one 
might spend an uncomfortable night to the polished Boston and 
Philadelphia Coffee-House, a club room for the men who figured 
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in our nation’s formation where they met and talked over their 
national plans. Much geography has been covered in this sketch. 
These taverns dotted a country heterogeneous in race, religion, 
and customs, a country broken into a hundred local horizons be- 
yond which the individual rarely caught a glimpse. It was in 
the south in districts removed from the cities, that tavern sports 
sank to the lowest level, an explanation for calling the tavern a 
play house or lecture hall requires a return journey to the cities, 
especially in the middle and New England colonies. 

The subject of the development of the theatre in America re- 
quires many separate chapters. Numerous imposing heads shook 
disapproval and wondered what are we coming to, and numerous 
tongues wagged endlessly in theological argument, before a God- 
fearing citizen could attend a play in peace of conscience. The 
erecting of play houses or theatres proper was a precarious mat- 
ter indeed before the eighties or nineties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and even then it was a bold man who undertook such an en- 
terprise. Meanwhile the tavern made a species of substitute. 

There is a temptation to make a trite remark at this point. His- 
tory undoubtedly does repeat itself. A great deal has been writ- 
ten about the innyard plays that were popular in England during 
the century before Shakespeare. Theatricals were in disrepute 
then as in the colonial period. Consequently in America, as in 
England, the first little plays served an apprenticeship at the tav- 
erns before mastering a legitimate theatre. 

Apprenticeships are supposed to entail hardships. Judge Sew- 
all gives an interesting account of what happened to a tavern 
keeper who so fell from grace as to permit a ‘‘vain show’? at his 
house. In 1687, one December evening, the Judge with several 
other notable gentlemen went to Castle Inn to ‘‘ Treat with Broth- 
er Wing about his Setting a Room in his House for a Man to Shew 
Tricks in.’?’ The poor hospitable landlord, overcome at this visi- 
tation, said ‘‘seeing ’tis offensive he will remedy it.’’ It was not 
enough. Out came an impressive book and Judge Sewall read 
Dr. Ames’s Sermon on Callings, lengthily expounding ‘‘from this 
Principle that the Man’s Practice was unlawful, and therefore 
Capt. Wing could not lawfully give him an accommodation for 
it.’’ Then, to make his conviction a thorough one, the pious gen- 
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tlemen whipped out their psalm books, sang to the backslider 
‘‘the 90 Ps. from the 12 v. to the end”’ and left, no doubt feeling 
that they had done their duty nobly. 

Advertising phrases were carefully chosen to avoid arousing 
magisterial suspicions. ‘‘Histrionic Academies’’ sounded quite 
harmless and learned in fact. ‘‘Drolls’’ is slightly suggestive of 
lightmindedness but is not so bad as its synoym plays. Under 
such terms clever managers smuggled their companies into tav- 
erns and here is a specimen of the playbills put forth—this one 
in 1762: 


‘‘Kines Arms Tavern, Newport, RHope Isuanp. 


On Monday, June 10th, at the Public room of the Above Inn will 
be delivered a series of 
Moral Dialogues 
In Fwe Parts 
depicting the evil effects of jealousy and other bad passions and 
and Proving that happiness can only spring from the pursuit of 
Virtue. | 

Mr. Dovetass— Will represent a noble magnanimous Moor 
called Othello, who loves a young lady named Desdemona, and, 
after he marries her, harbours (as in too many cases) the dread- 
ful passion of jealousy. 

Of jealousy our being’s bane 
Mark the small cause and the most dreadful pain. 

Mr. Attyn— Will depict the character of a specious villain, in 
the regiment of Othello, who is so base as to hate his commander 
on mere suspicion and to impose on his best friend. Of such char- 
acters, it is to be feared, there are thousands in the world, and the 
one in question may present to us a salutary warning. 

The man that wrongs his master and his friend 
What can he come to but a shameful end? 

Mr. Hattam— Will delineate a young and thoughtless officer 
who is traduce by Mr. Allyn and, getting drunk, loses his situation 
and his general esteem. All young men whatsoever take example 
from Cassio. 
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The ill effects of drinking would you see? 
Be warned and fly from evil company.”’ 


A similar description of the part of each actor and actress fol- 
lows, each description neatly tagged with a rhymed couplet bear- 
ing the moral. It is made perfectly clear that no one, with an eye 
to his mental and moral improvement, could afford to miss this 
treat. The advertisement closes: 

‘‘Various other Dialogues, too numerous to mention here, will 
be delivered at night, all adapted to the mind and manners. ‘T'he 
whole will be repeated on Wednesday and on Saturday. Tickets, 
six shillings each, to be had within. Commencement at 7. Con- 
clusion at half-past ten: in order that every Spectator may go 
home at a sober hour and reflect upon what he has seen, before 
he retired to rest. 


God save the King 
Long may he sway 
Kast, north and south 
And fair America.’’ 


Shakespeare has been dressed and served in many ways to suit 
the varied tastes of succeeding centuries. It would be interest- 
ing to know if he would recognize his own Othello so puritanized. 
At all events it is to be hoped the audience was greatly edified. 

Mrs. Earle also tells of two young English strollers who about 
1750 gave a play in a Boston Coffee House. Evidently less tact 
was employed on this occasion, as the magistrates promptly 
squelched such ungodly proceedings. John Rowe, the coffee house 
authority of Boston, makes little reference if any, to plays there. 

The inhabitant of New England has never lacked for intellec- 
tual nourishment in the matter of lectures. It is a subject which 
easily requires a whole chapter to itself. In the natural course 
of events, the public room at the tavern received its share, as 
well as the meeting house, town hall, or other public structure. 
One of the quaintest of all of these, Mr. Douglas’s lecture on 
‘Heads, Coats of Arms, Wigs, Ladies Head Dresses’’ was once 
delivered at the Bunch of Grapes. Perhaps this was the time 
when Mr. Rowe attended in 1769 and reported that ‘‘he Per- 
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formed well.’’ As to what was dealt with under this remarkable 
title, whether it pertained to art histrionic, tonsorial or heraldic 
is a matter that cannot be settled here without further informa- 
tion. 

Plays and lectures quickly suggest music and literature. These 
questions arise: did the many-sided tavern serve also as a public 
library and did concerts add to its other noisy excitements? It 
must be remembered that our nation-making people had little 
time for such froth of existence as literature, and any Puritan 
dignitary could have told you that music was a diabolical art, 
associated with Popery or the Church of England. It was a rare 
town which possessed a citizen who could boast of a library be- 
fore the middle of the century; although from the standard of the 
age a man could obtain a library at one purchase and consider 
his preparation for a life of reading a finished matter. 

Chastellux recorded as an unusual fact that on a tavern parlor 
table in New York, he found ‘‘ Milton, Addison, Richardson and 
several other works of that kind.’’ Such intellectuality was not 
encouraged by the Frenchman who characteristically remarked 
‘‘the cellar was not so well stored as the library.”’ 

If a town boasted of a copy of a newspaper at all, it would be 
found at the tavern, probably in a dingy state, as it saw hard 
usage. Some could read it and some pretended to and on the 
whole it furnished news, conversation and performed sometimes 
unexpected functions as may be judged from the notice posted 
over the mantelshelf of one taproom: ‘‘Gentlemen learning to 
spell are requested to use last week’s newsletter.’’ 

In city coffee-houses, which were so nearly men’s clubs, the 
few primitive newspapers of the day could be found, together 
with the other bits of current literature in existence. In 178la 
book auction was held at Mr. Goodhue’s tavern in Salem to which 
all ‘‘the Sentimentalists and all Volontiers who are pleased to en- 
courage the extensive Propogation of Polite Literature’’ were in- 
vited. On the whole, however, books are conspicuous for their 
absence from tavern amusements, as from the amusements of 
this century in general. 

Concerts at taverns undoubtedly there were. After the middle 
of the century, the ‘‘diabolical art’’ was recovering somewhat 
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from its bad reputation, and spinets, harpsichords, and harmoni- 
eas began to be heard in wealthy and progressive homes. Chas- 
tellux found to his delight, when shown to his tavern room in Vir- 
ginia, where there was no blight of religious prejudice, ‘‘a large 
magnificent harpsichord on which lay also a guitar.’’ The daugh- 
ter of the landlady knew how to use them and the guest was well 
entertained. M. Brissot de Warville, journeying in New York 
about eight years later, in 1788, had the same pleasant experience, 
and could hardly decide which was the more charming, the daugh- 
ter or the forte-piano music. As long as susceptible Frenchmen 
were travelers, both the daughters and the musical instruments 
seem to have been valuable tavern assets. 

It is Mr. Rowe again who volunteers the desired details of the 
subject. On February 3, 1773, he attended one of these coffee- 
house concerts, and reported ‘‘very fine Musick & Good Per- 
formers.’’ Having the courage of his convictions, on the seven- 
teenth, he again formed one of a large mixed audience. 

Various other references establish the tavern concert or ‘‘con- 
sort’’ as a reality, a rather painful one it is to be feared, in days 
when music was in its infancy, and singing by note was under the 
ban of religious disapproval. 

There are many other happenings that brought people to the 
tavern for recreation, but these scatter themselves under other 
titles. Old taverns might tell of the frivolities of Training Day 
which was like a fourth of July before the Revolution, occurring 
in New England eight times a year. That spectacle second to 
none in excitement, a public execution, was often viewed from 
tavern windows. Stocks, whipping posts and gallows were com- 
monly erected near the inn. Many stories might be told of the 
liberty trees or poles of taverns, their impressive dedications, and 
the patriotic meetings of their ‘‘Sons.’’ Equally interesting 
would be an account of lottery drawing. A group of southern 
gentlemen assembling for a fox hunt would make a good subject 
for a painting, in which the tavern would appear in the back- 
ground. Tavern amusements proper, however, have received due 
space. 

But there is one remaining that has not even been touched up- 
on, an amusement in the variest sense of the word, though not 
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peculiar either to colonial taverns or times. For want of a more 
scientific name, it must be called pranking. Taverns made excel- 
lent backgrounds for practical jokes, some of which have been re- 
corded. The most charming of all is Mrs. Grant’s account of 
fashionable pig-stealing at Albany, which will make a cheerful 
ending to this expedition into tavern diversions. 

Mrs. Anne Grant was an elderly gentlewoman who wrote in her 
Scotland home, half a century afterwards her memories of a 
childhood spent in New York. This circumstance introduces a 
caution in accepting her statements, at least in regard to political 
matters, where prejudice easily lends color. On the other hand, 
the standpoint of an interested young person is perhaps the best 
one from which to get a detailed narrative of a merrymaking. 

In Albany as elsewhere, the tavern was the place for the young 
men to meet over a social glass in the evenings. The inner man 
also demanding a supper ,and the Albanians being exceedingly 
parsimonious—the traveler Kalm says that ‘‘if a Jew, who under- 
stood the art of getting forward perfectly well, should settle 
amongst them, they would not fail to ruin him’’—fashionable 
pig-stealing arose to meet the emergency. <A roasting pig or a 
fine fat turkey made a delicious finale to an evening’s frolic, and 
both were raised in great numbers by all the inhabitants of the 
town. 

So certain of the youthful revelers became very skilful in 
climbing over high walls in the dark, watching for a chance to 
steal in when the servants were busy with the stock, and keeping 
an alert eye for the irate owner. Thus it came about that turkeys 
and pigs were the only articles ever locked up in the honest city 
of Albany, and any outhouse noise on a dark night brought the 
wrathful householder to the spot with a cudgel in an instant. 

Now marriage in this town was followed by two dreadful priva- 
tions: a married man could not, without outraging decorum, go 
sledding nor pig-stealing. Consequently, when an erstwhile pig- 
stealer deserted the ranks, got married and set up housekeeping, 
he was sure of an early visitation from his former confederates. 
Mrs. Grant even remembered one young husband, recently at- 
tained to that dignity, who ran out one night to prevent the cap- 
ture of his turkey roost, discovered his old associates, and could 
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not resist the temptation. He joined them in another raid and 
then shared his own turkey at the tavern. 

The most interesting portion of Mrs. Grant’s account must be 
told in her own words: 

‘In one instance a young party had, in this manner, provided 
a pig, and ordered it to be roasted at the King’s Arms: another 
party attacked the same place whence this booty was taken, but 
found it already rifled. This party was headed by an idle, mis- 
chievous young man, who was the Ned Poins of his fraternity: 
well guessing how the stolen roasting-pig was disposed of, he 
ordered his friends to adjourn to the rival tavern, and went him- 
self to the King’s Arms. Inquiring in the kitchen (where a pig 
was roasting) who supped there, he soon arrived at certainty; 
then, taking an opportunity when there was no one in the kitchen 
but the cook-maid, he sent for one of the jovial party, who were 
at cards upstairs. During her absence, he cut the string by which 
the pig was suspended, laid it in the dripping pan, and, through 
the quiet and dark streets of that sober city, carried it safely to 
the other tavern, where, after finishing the roasting, he and his 
companions prepared to regale themselves. Meanwhile the pig 
was missed at the King’s Arms; and it was immediately con- 
cluded, from the dexterity and address with which this trick was 
performed, that no other but the Poins aforesaid could be the au- 
thor of it. A new stratagem was now devised to outwit this 
stealer of the stolen. An adventurous youth of the despoiled par- 
ty laid down a parcel of shavings opposite the other tavern, and, 
setting them in a blaze, cried ‘Fire!’ a most alarming sound here, 
where such accidents were too frequent. Kveryone rushed out 
of the house just as supper had been served. The dexterous pur- 
veyor who had occasioned all the disturbance stole in, snatched 
up the dish with the pig in it, stole out again by the backdoor, and 
feasted his companions with the recovered spoils.’’ 


Some of the Women who Skilfully Planned 
and Heroically Suffered in the Revolu- 
tion for the Cause of American 
Independence 


BY J. C. PUMPELLY, A. M., LL. B. 


XVII 
Mary Draper 


HIS generous and courageous woman was the wife of 
Captain Draper of Dedham, Massachusetts, married 
long before the Revolution and with children well grown 
up when the trouble began at Lexington. 

Captain Draper was a thriving farmer, and had always pros- 
pered, if one could judge from his surroundings and the manner 
of living carried on in his family. His house and his barns were 
both large, and the latter were always filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity with the stores for winter for his family and plenty of cows 
were in his barns, and the dairy was the special pride and care of 
Mrs. Draper. 

Benevolence was her greatest characteristic, and the resources 
at her command, through her generous husband, enabled her to 
contribute much to charitable purposes. Their house was built 
with two large ovens, either one of them large enough to bake 
bread for the whole village. 

When the news was heard of the expected attack of the British 
upon our patriots at Lexington, General Putnam, in Connecticut, 
was at work in his field ploughing. He left all and seized his mus- 
ket, and, not waiting to change his apparel, marched on to Cam- 
bridge, calling on all he saw on his way to join in, bring any weap- 
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ons they had, and follow without delay. Their route happened to 
be the road passing the home of the Drapers in Dedham. 

Men thought of nothing but liberty and the safety of their 
homes and families. They put their trust in the Lord, and left all 
in His hands, but struck with their right arms their first blow for 
freedom at this Lexington fight. The women showed the same 
patriotic zeal, and began preparations to encourage, assist, and 
sustain the men, never relaxing in their endeavors to lend the 
helping hand, as far as lay in their power to do so. It may be 
judged such an opportunity as this would develop almost any 
character, and such a benevolent woman as Mary Draper would 
become a bright and shining light. 

At the first call she exhorted her husband to lose no time in pre- 
paring and hastening to the scene of action. With her own hands 
she bound knapsacks and blanket to the shoulders of her only son, 
a boy of sixteen years, bidding him hasten to do his duty, and 
follow in the footsteps of his father. The daughter entreated the 
mother to allow him to remain and protect them, but she an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, he must go; but you and I, Kate, will have enough to 
do to feed the hungry who will pass here on their way before to- 
morrow night.’’ 

Hundreds did come and were fed, and passed on only to be fol- 
lowed by hundreds more, who were all treated in the same gen- 
erous manner. Refreshed and rested and encouraged to go on, by 
Mary Draper, they continued to pass along this road that led by 
their home for several days, till order and discipline were estab- 
lished. 

Mary Draper, assisted by her daughter and a domestic in her 
family, spent the whole day and night and following day in baking 
brown bread. The two ovens that I have mentioned as being of 
unusually large capacity, were set in full blast, and they never 
had been before so pushed to their fullest extent, and I doubt if 
ever since, in such a small space of time. No one could stop long 
to dine, and as soon as the hungry were relieved from their crav- 
ings, without waiting to rest, they pushed on, if at all able to do 
so. Some were almost exhausted, and obliged to remain several 
hours to recuperate, but the excitement of the arrival of more pa- 
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triots kept up their courage, and as soon as they were able to re- 
sume their march they moved on. 

With the help of a disabled Frenchman, a veteran of the French 
war, who had been given a home in the Draper family for many 
years, Mary Draper had all the refreshments in readiness to offer 
the weary patriots as they passed along. A long wooden form 
was erected by the roadside, large pans of bread and cheese were 
placed upon it and replenished as often as necessary. The old 
veteran brought tubs which were filled full of cider from their cel- 
lar, and it was served out by two lads who volunteered their ser- 
vices. Mrs. Draper presided at this entertainment, and when her 
stock of provisions gave out, called upon her neighbors for con- 
tributions, thus supplying the demand till arrangements were 
made to have the troops rationed in a regular military way. 

And when it came to the work of moulding bullets there not be- 
ing enough, Mary Draper generously and promptly gave all of 
her pewter and she herself put into the milling pot all her treas- 
ured pewter platters, pans and dishes and soon had them trans- 
formed into ammunition for the defence of her country. 

Winter was now approaching and with it fears of the want of 
supplies for the army. The country could scarcely yield what 
was sure to be the demand made upon it should the war continue. 
The calls upon private benevolence became imperative, and the 
question of clothing for the patriots, who must spend the winter 
in camp, was a very momentous one. Mrs. Draper was one of the 
first to see this approaching difficulty, and became deeply inter- 
ested and the most active in efforts to render all the aid in her 
power, and inspired her neighbors to do likewise. Her house had 
always been an asylum for the destitute, and now her deepest 
sympathies were enlisted for the newly forming army—to which 
the hardships of war were almost entirely unknown. 

She considered their own possessions only as a means of assist- 
ing her distressed country, and would share with those who were 
ready to lay down their lives to place this land of their adoption 
beyond the reach of tyranny and taxation unjustly demanded of 
it. The supply of cloth, woven for use in her own family, was 
converted into coats for soldiers by her daughter and maid, under 
her direct supervision, and sheets and blankets were fashioned 
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into shirts for them also, and even garments already made out of 
the last new weavings for herself were converted into such men’s 
wear as were most needed. 


».G 2.4 
DrsoraH SAMPSON 


Deborah Sampson, was a schoolteacher in Massachusetts and in 
October, 1778, she made a man’s suit of clothes for herself and tak- 
ing the name of Robert Skirtliff, she enlisted at Medway, Massa- 
chusetts, in Captain Nathan Thayer’s Company. She was once a 
waitress in the family of Colonel Patterson in whose regiment 
David Pixley, the ancestor of the writer of this article, was a lieu- 
tenant. 

Skirtliff was called ‘‘Molly’’ by his comrades, as he had no 
beard. She fought courageously and was wounded three times 
and each time feared greatly her sex would be discovered, which 
she felt would be a blow equal to death to her. But she was not 
so discovered until taken down with fever and supposed to be 
dying. Dr. Binney of Philadelphia discovered the soldier was a 
woman. He, however, kept the secret and had Skirtliff taken to 
his own house for better care. The doctor’s niece fell in love with 
the invalid and melancholy soldier and knowing by intuition he 
would never dare to aspire to the hand of one so gifted by for- 
tune she made known her attachment and offered to provide for 
her loved one’s education before marriage. 

Deborah often declared this episode was the saddest of her life 
because she had so unwittingly gained the love of a being so 
guileless and inflicted pain upon one she would have died to 
shield. 

On her full recovery Dr. Binney sent her with a letter to Gen- 
eral Washington and at her interview he handed her in silence a 
discharge from the service, a note giving her advice, also a sum of 
money. ‘‘How thankful,’’ she said, ‘‘was I to that great and good 
man who so kindly spared my feelings. He saw me ready to 
sink with shame, but he spoke no word and I blessed him for it. 
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She afterwards married Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, and 
when Washington was President, he invited Robert Skirtliff 
(Mrs. Gannett), to visit the seat of government and while there 
Congress granted her a pension and certain tracts of land in ac- 
knowledgment of her services to the country, and several officers 
invited her to their homes and showed by their kindness the high 
estimation in which she was held. 

In 1805 she and her husband and three fine children were all 
in comfortable circumstances, and in 1820 when getting her pen- 
sion, she was sixty-two years old, hale and hearty in both mind 
and body. : | 


Historic Views and Reviews 
How Asranam Lincoun Escarep Locating In WISCONSIN 


ID you ever hear the story of how President 
6 & Abraham Lincoln escaped oblivion?’’ asked Har- 

ry Bolens, formerly mayor of Port Washington, 

as he sat among a bunch of friends over in the 
Plankinton house recently. ‘‘No, well, then I will tell you a story 
that is well authenticated, but which has never appeared in print 
except in a history of Washingon and Ozaukee counties that was 
published nearly forty years ago for private circulation, very few 
copies of which are still in existence. 

‘‘Way back in 1835 Gen. Harrison—I do not know his initials, 
and his full name is not given in the book—laid out the city of 
Port, Washington, then known as Wisconsin City, and built the 
first house on the site of the present city. Some time between 
1835 and 1840, the exact year is not known, Abraham Lincoln, 
then a struggling lawyer, came to Wisconsin, stopped for a short 
time in Milwaukee, and then came to Port Washington or rather 
Wisconsin City. It was the conviction of the inhabitants of the 
place, reinforced by all vessel men from Buffalo to Chicago that 
Wisconsin City was destined to become the metropolis of Wis- 
consin if not of the great Northwest. 

‘Mr. Lincoln, however, was on a tour of inspection, seeking a 
place to hang out his shingle and practice his profession as a law- 
yer. He visited Sheboygan, but concluded that place had no 
future before it. He returned to Port Washington and stopped 
there for two days, during which he arranged with Gen. Harri- 
son for the rent of quarters for his law office. This was in the 
fall of the year, and the arrangement was that Mr. Lincoln should 
return in the spring and take possession of his quarters. In the 
spring, however, the floods put a quietus on all travel—the West 
was fairly afloat in the freshet, and the heavy rain storms kept up 
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until late in the summer. Under these conditions Mr. Lincoln de- 
cided to locate elsewhere, and later sent his regrets to Gen. Har- 
rison. 

‘‘Now suppose the freshet had not prevented Mr. Lincoln from 
locating in Port Washington, do you suppose he would ever have 
been elected president of the United States? Why sir, the unterri- 
fied Democracy have never allowed anything from a pathmaster 
up to be elected outside of the Democratic party. Eugene Turner 
defeated Leland Stanford for district attorney, which so dis- 
gusted Stanford that he went to California, became a millionaire 
and a national character, while Turner is here still struggling 
along as postmaster of the city. 

‘“‘The late Capt. Beger, who organized the Port Washington 
company during the war of the rebellion, and whose nephew, 
Richard Beger, is still the superintendent of the Ozaukee county 
schools, was stationed for a long time with his company near 
Washington, D. C. President Lincoln made frequent calls in the 
regimental camps, and meeting Capt. Beger one day, he inquired: 

‘‘Where are you boys from?”’ 

‘‘Wisconsin,’’ replied the captain. 

‘‘Wisconsin! What part of Wisconsin?’’ inquired President 
Lineoln. i 

‘*Port Washington.’’ 

‘‘Port Washington, the place that was formerly known as Wis- 
consin City?’’ 

‘*T believe so.”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ replied President Lincoln, ‘‘I had made up my 
mind at one time to locate there. I rented an office and was to 
have moved there in the spring, but was prevented from doing so 
by the floods.’’ 

‘‘Had President Lincoln located at Port Washington, with 
about 400 Republican voters in Ozaukee county and more than 
3,000 Democrats to offset them, the prospects are that he never 
would have been heard of outside of his county, and his chances 
for becoming president of the United States would have ended 
right then and there. History hangs on a slender thread, when 
you come to think of it.’’—Milwaukee Daily News. Contributed 
by Duane Mowry, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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_ Artist Proofs 


Proofs from any of the plates has art es in Americana are for sale 
by the publishers. 

They are printed on heavy plate paper, size 11x16, he for fram- 
ing or for use in extra illustrating. ; 

Price $1.00 each. 
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